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B Apparently the good woman shown on this raft doesn’t realize 
she’s surrounded only by man-eating sharks. If anti-feminist discrimi- 
nation is as severe as many of the fairer sex would have us believe, 
our heroine is quite safe. 


B® To be sure, the sharks might rationalize the situation as does the 
man who refuses to yield his seat to a lady in the bus: “Well, they've 
fought for parity with men, and now they'll have to take the conse- 
quences. If they can smoke, drink, wear slacks, and play professional 
softball, they can—stand!”’ 


B When gracious Mrs. Visser ‘t Hooft sent from Holland the arrest- 
ing article she wrote for this INTERCOLLEGIAN, she enclosed a note say- 
ing: “With all this emphasis on ‘the new woman’ what about ‘the 
new man’? In self-defense, men will surely have to organize to pYotect 
their rights!’”’ Should they? It’s probably a matter of taste, as the 
sharks above would doubtless agree. 


B Possibly we're still reaping the results of Lincoln Steffens’ conclu- 
sion after his successful muckraking in municipal governments a few 
decades ago, that ‘“‘we don’t need good men in government; we need 
smart ones.”’ Surely it’s one chief aim of the student Christian program 
to demonstrate that the two groups needn't be mutually exclusive. 


B We can be grateful to the Saturday Review for 


LINES TO BE WRITTEN ON THI 
BACK OF A REJECTION SLIP 


Say not the struggle naught availeth; 
Some gain ts certain to accrue— 
Those precious manuscripts you maileth 
Increase the postal revenue. 
(Stephen Schlitzer) 


B How does the case stand for admitting Negroes to southern col- 
leges? This semester Delaware, one of 17 states with jimcrow laws, 
announces that it'll admit Negroes to the U for any course not given 
at the State College for Negroes. The U of Maryland and Johns Hop- 
kins admit colored students. Arkansas U recent!y admitted a Negro 
student to its law school and reports no friction on the campus. In 
Oklahoma and Missouri, legislators are advocating equal rights in the 
universities because it'll save money. Meanwhile, blunt Phil Randolph, 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car Porters, has frankly told a Senate 
Committee that another jimcrow draft will surely be met with “mass 


civil disobedience” by Negroes. 


B Which recalls Gandhi. The comment has been made that since 
his death, not a word of continued carnage has come from India: did 
his assassination bring the country to its senses? If it did, Gandhi 
served his high cause with his death as he did with his lite, an 
example of really “giving” a life, without enmity. Others who “give 
their lives for their country,” in these ironic days, don’t go out to 
do that but to take somebody else’s life instead. Can death ever again 
have that eternally sacrificial meaning it achieved in Calvary? Gandhi, 
convicting miulitarist “Christianity,” has shown us something of the 
healing of the nations through the spirit of Christ. One must suffer for 


another, or there 1s no redemption. 


B For summer: may your canoe be not overturned, nor your ham- 
mock; may your campfire bacon be unburned, likewise your nose, at 
picnics; may your views be wide and your purpose high, and your 
return to campus an eager adventure in God’s truth. 


—J.O.N. 
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“The Place of Women 


In such a world as ours, there are people ready to capitalize on every difference among human 
beings, to make money or to get psychological satisfactions. It’s part of our allotment of human 
pride that we demand equality, to justify ourselves. So we make much of differences of race, of sex, of 
nation, of locality, of personal appearance, of economic status, of ancestry. 


As women today take their place in a civilization where personal feelings of inadequacy, where 
economic competition, and even commercial exploitation of sex make them in a strange sense “a 
minority problem,” they are less on the defense than in most recent generations. The Cause of 
Women’s Rights, for decades a crusade which aroused genuine idealism, has lost much of its ideal- 
ism, like most causes. A rampant “feminist” is hard to find. 


Possibly we have come beyond the era of defensiveness into one in which there may be genu- 
inely intelligent study of the special abilities—and liabilities—of women. The publication of two fresh 
studies within the past several years “The Psychology of Women,” and “Woman: The Lost Sex,” 
has set the pattern of sober analysis of just who and what woman is. Instead of demanding “equal 
rights’’—the old banner-cry, even recently proposed in federal legislation—intelligent women leaders 
now ask for special recognition of special rights. Women workers, for example, need specific provi- 
sion for childbirth in their employment, and sometimes for day-shifts instead of night-shifts which 
men may more suitably serve. 


Again, do ready feminine sympathies affect women’s ability to be jurists or personal counselors? 
As preachers, can they demand the attention a man can? As shop foremen, corporation presidents, 
teachers, buyers, salesmen, can they be as effective, or more effective than the rougher sex? Such 
factors are being considered more seriously today than ever before, with statistical and psychological 
data not heretofore available. 


Although we cannot cover every aspect of this wide topic here, it may be useful to look at a 
number of different areas of progress—or retrogression—in the number and effectiveness of women’s 
tasks in today’s world. 


MRS. TWILA LYTTON CAVERT, distinguished wife of the executive secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, is heading up a special study of women’s place in the Church. Her part in it is 
briefly described by her Vassar-alumna sister-in-law, INEZ M. CAVERT, who does technical re- 
search as a staff member of the Federal Council. DOROTHY KENYON is Counsellor-at-Law prac- 
ticing in New York City’s courts; she serves on the UN Commission on the Status of Women, is a 
famous liberal, and leader in the consumer co-op movement. AUGUSTA ROBERTS is YW Secretary 
now in the Philippines, formerly in the Southern Region here in the States. As Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, FRIEDA S. MILLER—also an ex-YWCA leader—has one of 
the top jobs for women in the country. HELEN B. CAINE is Dean of Students at Western College, a 
women's school in Oxford, Ohio which has a long tradition, and where Dean Caine is unusually 
effective as a counselor. MRS. W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT is the genial wife of the executive of the 
World Council of Churches, herself the daughter of the head of the University of Leyden and—as 
her fascinating study shows—a theologian in her own right. 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN Ll, ONE DENOMINATION there will be 

heated debate as to whether a woman 
Today’s Church 

ing board itself. Elsewhere the ques- 


By INEZ M. CAVERT and TWILA LYTTON CAVERT tion is, Shall women be given the privi- 


elected to a governing board of a local 
parish church shall have the right to 
vote! In another the question will be 
whether she shall have the privilege 
of standing for election to the govern- 
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lege of ordination to the clergy? Stren- 
uous debates have been carried through 
several years on the subject, Shall 
the term “layman” be defined to in- 
clude “laywoman” thus allowing the 
latter to be chosen as a member of the 
national governing body of the denomi- 
nation? In other churches questions are 
raised concerning the women’s organ- 
izations of the churches. Shall they be 
parallel, sustaining structures of the 
Church, contributing millions of dol- 
lars to missions and to church mainte- 
nance, or shall they be incorporated into 
the Church proper? 

After one has observed this diver- 
sity of problems, the first reaction is, 
“How terrible! How stupid! Who does 
the Church think these women are? 
Why is the situation like this in the 
Church when in other areas of lite— 
education, medicine, law, politics, etc., 
women come increasingly to be taken 
for granted and to be able to function 
according to their abilities without fuss 
or feathers? How did the Church get 
this way?” (Parenthetically, one must 
say that these problems are not yet 
solved in other fields. The Church too 
is making progress.) 

In the first place we are facing some 
fundamental Biblical and_ theological 
considerations. Some of the theologians, 
Berdyaev, Brunner and Barth among 
others, have paid attention to these mat- 
ters. Is woman of a lower order of 
creation? Was she solely responsible for 
the entrance of sin into the world? 
Must she take an inferior place in the 
Church of God on the ground that 
one must give afhrmative answers to 
such questions? (See Mrs. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft’s article, on another page.) As 
for the Biblical story of the entrance of 
sin into the world, this may be noted: 
however great the curiosity of woman 


may have been, it was well balanced. 


by the weakness of man, and God's 
curse fell upon them both! 

More than a year ago the Study De- 
partment of the World Council of 
Churches began a study of the Life and 
Work of Women in the Church. With 
the volunteer services of Mrs. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert as director of the study 
and the cooperation of many individ- 
uals it is going forward all over the 
world. The Scottish churches, for in- 
stance, held a three-day conference of 
men and women from seven denomi- 
nations, at which careful analyses of 
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the different aspects of the question 
were presented. In India the National 
Christian Council has planned a series 
of four regional conferences. A report 
from Athens describes the activities of 
Greek Orthodox nuns and the chari- 
table and war relief work of lay women 
under the leadership of the clergy. Re- 
ports trom Africa tell of the place of 
women in the native churches. 

In the United States the data are 
being gathered by the Federal Council’s 
Department of Research and Educa- 
tion. An advisory committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, the Home Missions Council, 


if 


the United Council of Church Women, 
the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches and the Federal] 
Council of Churches, is directing the 
study under the able chairmanship of 
Miss Rhoda E. McCulloch, former edj- 
tor of the Woman’s Press. 

Data are being gathered on all as- 
pects of women’s life in the church, 
both as professional workers and as 
volunteers. In order to secure this jn- 
formation a series of questionnaires 
have been sent out. These include: 

1. A questionnaire to executives of national 
interdenominational agencies, asking about 
their law and practice in these matters. 


In Genesis 1:27 Mrs. ‘t’ Hooft finds God’s “image” not man but man-and-woman 
(Painting by William Blake: courtesy of New York Public Library) 
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2. A questionnaire to executives of Protes- 
tant and Orthodox denominations, inquiring 
about denominational law and practice on the 


national level. 


3. A questionnaire to women in_ local 
churches of 22 denominations in the Amer- 
ican Committee for the World Council or 
closely related to it. 


4. A questionnaire to Councils of Church 
Women in regard to their activities and their 
relations with Councils of Churches. 

5. A questionnaire to Councils of Churches 
on the proportion of women on their more 
important committees, the way in which such 
women are selected, and relations with Coun- 
cils of Church Women. 


Throughout the world the interest 
in this subject is considerable. The 
trends are such that one has reason to 
believe some ancient disabilities will be 
temoved in “due course of time.” Now, 
Congregational-Christian, the Disciples 
of Christ, the Quakers, and the Salva- 
tion Army among others have no con- 
stitutional barriers to women’s full serv- 
ice—lay or clerical. This is not to say 
that there are not barriers of admin- 
istration and prejudice! The Baptists 
and Methodists veer in the direction of 
“no discrimination.” The Lutherans 
and Anglicans are perhaps the most 
conservative—especially at the point of 
ordination. However, now in_ the 
Church of England, /ay women may 
serve in any capacity open to laymen, 
and an Order of Deaconesses provides 
for the ordination of women to a 
“Ministry of Service’—though not— 
to the unhappiness of many—to the 
priesthood. 


One should note that in the forth- 
coming Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, the “Place of Women 
in the Church” has been chosen as one 
of the special “Concerns of the Church- 
es’ to be explored. This is timely. It 
may help both men and women to over- 
come some foolish  rationalizations 
about each other and to achieve a true 
Christian maturity and mutuality in 
the Church, home and society which 
are long overdue. The achievement of 
these will require of men and women 
—as Olive Wyon, the distinguished 
British woman theologian who has 
joined the staff of the World Council 
of Churches to work on this subject 
among others, has said—‘‘a humble and 
obedient spirit, freed from fear, pride, 
resentment and prejudice relying on 
the promised assistance of the Holy 
Spirit who will lead us into all truth.” 
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Biblical Theology 


By MRS. W. A. VISSER ‘t HOOFT 


“And God created man in his image; 
in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them... . 
And the Lord said, It 1s not good that 
man should be alone. 


[: 27; II: 18) 


(Genesis 


L. WOULD BE worthwhile—and tun! 
—to find out why it is that till 1945 it 
was impossible to get anywhere a sensi- 
ble explanation of the stories of crea- 
tion. Sometimes the first saga (Genesis 
I-II: 3) was ignored, or the second one 
(Genesis II: 4 ff.) neglected on behalf 
of the first. And even today they are 
often considered as an unworthy ap- 
pendage of Scripture. But since the 
publication of Karl Barth’s Dogmatics 
(Volume III, 1) on Creation, light 
dawns on these “primitive” stories, and 
sets them aglow with meaning. 


Indeed, Barth shows us that God's 
design tor humanity, his future deal- 
ings with his people, the history of 
the Covenant, fully revealed one day in 
Jesus Christ and his Church are hinted 
at in these stories and concretely fore- 
shadowed in them. He makes us aware 
that the authors of Genesis must have 
been extraordinary visionaries, and the 
condensed sobriety in which they ex- 
pressed their vision is a true master- 
piece. They understood the creation of 
heaven and earth as having sprung 
from God’s love for his creature, still 
unborn, but who was to answer his 
Creator's love and become a_ partner 
in his work. Genesis I: 27-28 shows us 
the achieved creature in its double as- 
pect of man and woman; Genesis II, 
the creature in process of formation. 

What partner did God want? “Let 
us make man in our image.” Not “let 
there be man,” as elsewhere, or “let 
there be light.” That “us” is not to be 
explained as the plural of majesty, un- 
known in Hebrew. Similarly, “in Our 
image.” Barth compares this word 
with: “It is not good that man 


should be alone.” Conclusion: God may 
be One, but he is not solitary. /f he 
were, “Man alone” would be the right 
image. Since God states that this is 
not good, he cannot be solitary! 
Thus there must be in God Himself 
an inner relatedness. Barth puts it 
this way: “As in God’s Being the in- 
voking I meets the invoked Thou, so 
God meets his creature man, and so 
on the human plane, his image, man 
and woman meet one another.” Man 
and woman's mutual relatedness 1s the 
image of God. 

How can we explain that never be- 
fore has this simple conclusion been 
drawn? Barth quotes Church fathers, 
Reformers and theologians of all pe- 
riods, who indulge in marvelous specu- 
lations. Their definitions of “the image” 
speak for themselves: “The divine logos 
of human intelligence,” “man’s will 
power,” “his self-determination,” “the 
masculine shape,” “the principle of his- 
tory,’ etc. He concludes these quota- 
tions with: “Quite obviously, every one 
of them has been invented.” 

By this interpretation, there is no 
question of successive creation: man 
was not there first and woman next. 
“Man alone” is potential man, not hu- 
man in the full sense of that word. 
Another being is needed to make him 
conscious of his humanity, of being a 
human “/” over against a_ divine 
“Thou.” And only frontation with an- 
other human “I” would mean a “help- 
meet” to bring this new status about. 
For as the Creator wants man to make 
this discovery partly himself, man is 
allowed to give the animals names 
(Genesis II: 19). But as man does so, 
he feels that they are not the “help- 
meet, but he is yet unable to realize 
why. How could he? That requires 
exactly what the animals cannot give 
him: the I consciousness. So—as this 
symbolic account goes—God intervenes 
and puts him to sleep. Then he takes 
from man a part of his body and makes 
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it into a different human being which 
because of its origin is recognizable to 
him. That is what man’s cry ot joy 
expresses after he wakes up: “This one 
is bone of my bones, flesh of my flesh!” 
“This one” transforms radically my 
former condiuon. In other words, 
Barth stresses the fact that this first 
conscious word of man’s is addressed 
to the Creator. It means an acknow!- 
edgment and praise of God's action. By 
this act, man in his two-fold aspect has 
become the image of God and _ the 
right partner for the Covenant. He sul 
speaks in the third person as he would 
have done about himself—but his next 
word to his companion can only be 
“Thou.” Barth calls this moment when 
woman is brought to man the climax 
of all creation, the decisive element of 
the process. Here woman is placed be- 
fore man as a living question put by 
God to man. The expected answer then 
seals the tripartite relation: God-man- 
woman. “From now on in all dealings 
with man, God will keep strictly to the 
human being as man and woman, and 
only so relate himself to humanity as 
a whole.” It was this humanity which 
God blessed in Genesis I: 27-28. 
Nowhere in the sagas of creation do 
we find that one sex is to decide what 
is fit or not fit for the other. That 
comes later—in Genesis III: 16, where 


it is said that man shall dominate 
woman. This is the curse man brought 
upon himself: masculine principles 
normative for the whole ot humanity, 
self-evident masculinism set over against 
aggressive feminism. Here we find ig- 
norance of Woman's true mission: to 
humanize humanity. Here is the clue 
to startlingly dehumanized world, 
made up of evermore anonymous 
forces. Desperately “man alone” seeks 
to save his world but since he is taking 
his curse more seriously than God's 
blessing, he goes on without success. Is 
there no hope? That depends upon his 
faith. 

To sum up: God's design for hu- 
manity, and even its fulfilment, were 
hinted at in the Creation sagas. This 
design, Barth says, will be revealed one 
day, and then we shall know the 
real Man-and-Woman. Here was the 
Woman “taken out of man” and 
brought to him as his bride; man’s joy 
as he recognizes her and may ftulfl 
himself in her. Here is the toreshadow- 
ing, indeed, of the symbol of Jesus 


Christ and his Church. 

As they catch this sublime Chris- 
tian interpretation, man and woman, 
living signs of that divine Reality, may 
still trust in God’s blessing and be 
partners in his recreative work. 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN 


the 


AW E, THE PEOPLE” otf the United 


Nations, to quote the very first words 
of the Preamble ot the Charter ot the 
United Nations, include women = as 
well as men. It anyone still doubts 
whether women are people or not, the 
give 
ample reassurance. For the bill of hu- 


words of the Charter ought to 


man rights, incorporated into the orig. 
inal frame-work of the Charter at San 
Francisco, definitely includes women 
among those human beings whom it 1s 
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By DOROTHY KENYON 


designed to protect, and it says so in 
so many words: “Equal rights tor men 
and women and for nations great and 
small,” “Fundamental freedoms tor all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion.” Nothing could be 
plainer. 

Nor is this merely language, fine 
words without implementation. For as 
soon as the Commission on Human 
Rights was set up and got going, in 
accordance with the specific mandate ot 


the Charter to that effect, another Com- 


mission was also set up, at first in. 
tegrated with and made a part of it, 
called the Sub-Commission on the 
Status of Women. Thus was made 
plain and quite explicit the thought of 
the dratters, namely, that women’s 
rights are human rights and that the 
battle for of ‘opportunity for 
all women everywhere is only part of 
the great and never-ending battle for 
freedom tor the human race, the battle 
for the dignity and freedom ot human 
personality. 


Many people would have preferred 
to leave this particular Commission as 
it was originally constituted, an adjunct 
of the Human Rights Commission, 
rather than to see it set up as a sep- 
arate independent Commission on its 
own, this being on the theory that it 
was better thus to express the oneness 
of the human race than to segregate 
women into a little separate watertight 
group of their own. It was not to be, 
however. For after one meeting in con- 
junction with the Human Rights Com- 
mission, at which difficulties developed, 
it was decided to separate them; and 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, as a tree and independent 
Commission responsible only to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, was thereupon off- 
cially born. 


The Commission, made up of women 
delegates from fifteen different coun- 
tries (including Australia, Byelorussia, 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, India, Mex- 
ico, Russia, Syria, Turkey, the United 
States, and Venezuela), has now held 
two meetings and has successfully 
launched a large and comprehensive 
program in aid of women’s freedoms, 
including (1) a campaign for votes tor 
women in the few remaining countries 
where women still do not have the 
right to vote, (2) a campaign for great- 
ly improved education opportunities for 
them, (3) an extensive study of the 
problem of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women and of the special 
and related problem of the married 
woman worker’s rights to her property 
and earnings, and, finally, (4) a study 
of international marriages and _ the 
hardships resulting from them and 
from the conflicting laws in the helds 
of nationality, domicile, marriage and 
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Pandit and Pundits 


As head of UN India delegation, Mrs. V. L. 
Pandit meets Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, as Trygve Lie looks on 


divorce, looking to the dratting of a 
nationality treaty designed to mitigate 
many of these hardships. All of these 
are long-range programs that may take 
many years to execute. 

In order to facilitate its work of pub- 
licity and consultation with the women 
of different parts of the world, the 
Commission has also arranged to hold 
its next meeting, at the invitation of 
the Government of Lebanon, in that 
country. By meeting in different parts 
of the world, the Commission hopes to 
keep in touch with the women of the 
world, to learn their problems at first- 
hand and at the same time to extend 
and broaden its own influence. and 
power. 

But the Commission is not a segre- 
gated part of the United Nations nor 
is its interest only in women. Its field 
of necessity overlaps with that of many 
other organs of the United Nations, 
UNESCO for instance in respect to 
educational matters, ILO in respect to 
labor laws, the World Health Organ- 
ization in respect to health, and so on. 
Its concern is limited, of course, to 
possible discriminations against women 
in these fields; but even so the quest 
can and does lead us anywhere and 
everywhere. 

But while discrimination is the only 
subject with which the Commission on 
the Status of Women can concern it- 
self, women as such are interested in 
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every angle and in every tacet of the 
United Nations, trom top to bottom. 
Their interest, the interest of over fifty 
per cent of the human race, is tre- 
mendous and can be turned to tre- 
mendous uses. Yet at present such in- 
terest finds no adequate outlet. While 
the Commission itself is made up 
wholly of women (not necessarily but 
as a reasonably natural happen-so), 
other Commissions and Councils and 
organs of the United Nations are 
shockingly short on women. There is 
no woman on the Security Council or 
on the Trusteeship Council. There are 
only occasional women (temporary 
alternates) on the Economic and Social 
Council. There are two women dele- 
gates on the Commission on Human 
Rights, two on the Social Commission 
and none on any other. The General 
Assembly this year boasted only four 
women delegates and nine alternates 


out of a total of two hundred delegates 
or more. The same holds true in the 
Secretariat proper which has only one 
woman in a reasonably high position 
and none in the upper policy-making 
posts. 

The world is a man’s world. And yet 
it is made up of “people.” In_ these 
desperate days, when sheer cold brains 
are needed as never betore if the hu- 
man race is to survive extinction, how 
long will it be before we call upon the 
reservoir of women’s brains and put 
them side by side with other good 
brains in the high places? It seems 
madness that the United Nations, 
which is built upon the rock of “We, 
the people,” should persist in this old 
and bad tradition. Let the United Na- 
tions transform itself, put on the new 
look, and form a partnership under 
the new slogan “Men and women of 
the world, unite!” 
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Among 


By AUGUSTA ROBERTS 


LAST YEAR for leadership 
camp at Baguio, Philippine Islands, 
we were college girls who had just fin- 
ished exams physical education, 
pharmacy, dentistry, journalism, ac- 
counting, commerce, education, liberal 
arts, home economics, pre-medicine, 
nursing, music, and law. After a mem- 
orable camp, our theme was gathered 
up in a simple and impressive candle 
lighting service. In it the voices of 
women throughout Philippine history 
were heard. They epitomized much of 
our thinking and aspiration. 

MALAYAN FILIPINA: I am the 
Malayan, the pre-Spanish Filipina. I 
am man’s political and social equal. As 
wives of rulers I and my kind exercise 
great political influence to the extent 
that we may dictate treaty terms. I, 
too, hold the purse-strings of my fam- 
ily. 

I am tamous tor my economic pro- 
ductivity: I am noted for my tarming 


ability and am a skilled handicratts- 
man. 

Besides being “the power behind the 
throne,’ I do sometimes occupy the 
throne in my own right. I am no puny 
creature: I lead armies into battle, with 
women as well as men for soldiers. 

We have no priests to preside over 
our religious ceremonies and festivals. 
However, we do have priestesses. Be- 
sides ministering to the souls of my 
fellowmen as a_ priestess, I minister 
unto their bodies—I am also a healer. 

Aye, I, the Malayan Filipina, am a 
personality respected by men as I am 
man’s wife, the mother of his children, 
his co-worker in all fields of endeavor, 
his equal before the law. 

FILIPINA OF THE SPANISH 
REGIME: With the coming of the 
Spanish conquerors, I, the Filipina, 
have become a changed being and I 
have departed a long way from the 
paths which my Malayan forebears trod. 
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Famous photo of war-wrecked Manila YWCA 
building: it will be rebuilt 


The softening influence of the new 
western culture has deprived me of the 
political power I used to wield. I have 
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College Faculties 


By HELEN B. CAINE 


eye DIFFERENCES between men and 
women are as significant as their simi- 
larities, and the two sexes cannot prop- 
erly be measured by the same yard. 
stick,” said the President of Mills Col- 
lege last spring. Granted that this ts so, 
and that women are to be permitted, 
nay encouraged in their differences, it 
is the challenge ot education that 
women administrators and taculty 
members and student leaders, especially 
in coeducational institutions, be given 
a free hand to develop and enrich these 
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been relegated to the sphere of the 
home and there I must confine my- 
self as an obedient wife and daughter. 

I have become richer in the knowl- 
edge of a new faith—the Christian 
faith. Women in my time have been 
the first converts of the new faith and 
they are the most active in the work of 
the church. 

Through the medium of the beauti- 
ful, sonorous Castilian language which 
I now use as my own, new knowledge 
has come to me. Now I may go to 
school but to a school surrounded by 
high walls to protect us trom the wick- 
ed eyes of men. Neither do I go for 
formal education: the higher steps ot 
learning are for the men alone. How- 
ever, I am taught the ways of a lady, 
a person ot refinement, apt in the social 
graces, placed by transplanted chivalry 
on a pedestal where I stay protected 
from the harsh things of life, leaving 
affairs of the world in the hands ot 
my husband, my brothers, and my 
father. 

FILIPINA OF THE AMERICAN 
ERA: I am the light of the Filipino 
womanhood that arose with the coming 
of the American Regime. In me _ the 
country sees a new type of Filipina— 
the dynamic, the alive, the woman 
unafraid. 

Gone now are the cloisters of the 
past. | am tree now. Six thousand miles 
across the Pacific, the American nation 
has come to unshackle me from the old 


differences according to the ideas of 
women. 

Look at college presidencies. In a 
number of women’s colleges within the 
last halt-dozen years, the presidencies 
long held by women have gone to men. 
In these institutions it would seem that 
the emphasis should be on maintaining 
opportunities for women. Otherwise 
there seems small chance for other in- 
stitutions to overcome prejudice and 
tradition give recognition to 
women. 


inhibitions. It has come to liberate me 
—with new ideas, with tolerance, with 
common sense. 

American liberalism brought with it 
the system of co-education. It opened 
a new world to me. I was able to leave 


‘the seclusion of the convents, and side 


by side with my brothers, pursue a 
new kind of learning. My_ brothers 
ceased to be strangers, and I knew 
the joys of their companionship. | 
knew how it was to help and be helped 
by them. I knew them, they knew me. 
From them I gained encouragement. 
And I learned to stand alone. 

And so I studied, and so I learned, 
The professions were opened to me, 
and my brothers looked at me as an 
equal. I became many things—a doctor, 
a lawyer, a teacher, a writer, a painter, 
Always, however, I remember the 
tenderer duties of the woman at home. 
I descended, yes, from the pedestal 
where they had placed me. But I be- 
came their real and worthy partner— 
no longer a mere ideal. 

America has offered me many op- 
portunities for advancement, and | 
have progressed much. I have become 
more useful, and, theretore, more 
awake to the needs of the trme. Do I 
think myself complete now? No, 
for in the far horizon, I see many helds 
to conquer yet, still many things to 
learn. Therefore, with faith unshaken, 
I shall keep on, marching with my 
mentolk. 


Look at choice of teachers. Women 
graduate students report that requests 
for faculty personnel begin with the 
stipulation that a man is wanted tor 
the position, and no choice on the basis 
of the merits of both the men and wom- 
en candidates for the position is made. 
Many coeducational institutions are not 
appointing qualified women aca- 
demic positions, and if they do, are 
not promoting them to faculty rank on 
the same basis as men. Recently the | 
following brief United States item ap- 
peared in a Cincinnati paper: “New 
York,—Women engineering students at 
City College have formed the Society 
of Women Engineers to combat ‘dis 
crimination’ against them in industry.” 

To meet this challenge in educaton, 
that women be given a free hand to 
develop and enrich the differences of 
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women according to the ideas of 
women, there must rise not overly- 
aggressive women leaders who do not 
acknowledge these differences, but 
wise, warmly understanding, fair- 
minded, richly endowed women. These 
women can administer and guide and 
teach without forcing women students 
into that pattern of uniformity with 
men. Such uniformity is neither called 
for nor desired by women themselves, 
nor is it desired in the end, by men 
either. Who is dealing with this situa- 
tion? Three great national organiza- 
tions for women have recently ex- 
pressed concern over deepening dis- 
crimination against placement of wom- 
en in official or policy-making positions 
in colleges, as well as against woman’s 
capacities among students. Women 
undergraduates should be aware of 
these trends. They must make the 
most of their educational opportunities 
and face with resolution and _intelli- 
gence what is happening. Not as a 
professional feminist, but someone 
deeply interested in helping both men 
and women play their own parts, I 
am concerned, too. 


As early as 1942 the Committee on 
Memberships and Maintaining Stand- 
ards of the 4merican Association of 
University Women became aroused 
over the reported changes in_ the 


personnel in_ several 


administrative 
A.A.U.W.-approved institutions: these 
called for the elimination of the office 
of Dean of Women and the distribu- 


Mary E. Wooley 


Under her wise leadership as President, Mount 
Holyoke College became a foremost woman's 
college: today’s president is a man 
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tion among other staff members of the 
functions usually found in that office. 
As a result of a survey and a more in- 
tensive study of the status of women 
in the institutions where this was hap- 
pening, the committee presented to the 
A.A.U.W. National Convention in 
Dallas in April, 1947, the following 
standard for women in the student 
administration, 
which was approved by convention 
vote: “The Association expects the 


body, faculty, and 


institution to commit itself to further 
the opportunities and advance the in- 
terests of women in higher education, 
(1) 1n its practices in respect to women 
in the student body; (2) in the appoint- 
ment of qualified women to high posts 
in the faculty and in the administra- 
tion in which they share in_ policy- 
making decisions; (3) in recognition 
of their value and their service in pro- 
fessional rank and salary; (4) in an 
effort to secure qualified women on the 
governing board.” 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women in convention in Columbus 
in March, 1947, viewed with alarm the 
report of the A.A.U.W. committee 
which expressed the opinion that the 
dean of women was being replaced by 


“more highly organized counseling set- 
ups, (usually a man as Director ot 
Student Affairs) “because the best in- 
terests of the women students are in- 


volved.” 

At the Thirtieth Biennial Meeting of 
the National Panhellenic Conference in 
Colorado Springs in November, 1947, 
“discussion of general educational con- 
ditions led to the realization that there 
could be serious consequences affecting 
not only traternities but the entire edu- 
cational world if the present tendency 
to eliminate women from administra- 
tive positions in colleges is not checked, 
and N.P.C. both passed the recom- 
mendation that ‘N.P.C. use its influ- 
ence to assure the position of qualified 
women in administrative and_policy- 
making positions on campuses of 
American colleges and universities’ and 
called upon all fraternities to ‘empha- 
size with their alumnae the part they 
can play in the improvement of the 
status of women and the opportuni- 
ties for women and the necessity for 
their being aroused to conditions with- 
in their own colleges so far as women 
are concerned and for their asserting 
whatever influence they can to improve 
those conditions.’ 
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the Economic 


By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


= LARGEST GROUP of the nation’s 
employed women today is the office 
workers—28 percent of our 17 million 
workers are in clerical occupations. 
Next in numerical strength are the 
service workers, 22 percent of all em- 
ployed women; of these, 10 percent are 
household employees; 12 percent work 
in restaurants, hotels, institutions, beau- 
ty shops, amusement places or as prac- 
tical nurses. Salesworkers account for 
nine percent of employed women: 
while operatives in the dressmaking 
and millinery and laundry fields make 
up 21 percent of all working women. 
The professional and _ semi-profes- 
sional workers account for 10 percent 
of employed women. The principal oc- 


cupations here included are those in 
which traditionally large numbers of 
women have been employed: teachers, 
nurses, social workers, and a variety 
of occupations such as_ technicians, 
draftsmen, and others. About the same 
total number of women are employed 
in this broad occupational group as in 
the prewar period. 

In the postwar period, older women 
have greatly increased their numbers 
and relative importance in the work- 
ing world. The median age has in- 
creased from 31.9 years in 1940 to 35.0 
years in 1948. Now nearly 8 and a half 
million are 35 years or older. They 
account for 94 percent of the total in- 
crease in woman employment from the 
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prewar to the postwar period. It is an 
interesting fact that women 45 to 65 
and over makejup 57 percent of the to- 
tal increase in Woman employment over 
this period. Now there are 4.7 million 
women workers 45 and over in the 
labor force. On the other hand as the 
U.S. Census points out, there has been 
a marked decline in employment ot 
women under 35 years of age due to 
high marriage and birth rates of the 
last few years. The 20-24 
group has decreased its proportion ot 
the total from 23 percent in 1900, to 
20 percent in 1940, to 16 percent in 
1948. Meanwhile the older group, 45 
to 65 and over, has risen from 16 per- 
cent in 1900, to 22 percent 1n 1940, to 


year-old 


28 percent in 1948. 

The Marrieds Take Over. In earlier 
periods the great bulk of working 
women were single. At the beginning 
of the century, only 15 percent ot them 
were married. During the war tor the 
first time in history married women ex- 
ceeded the number of single women in 
the labor force. Today only 38 percent 
are single while 46 percent are married 
and the remaining 16 percent widowed 
or divorced. 

The Economic Factor. What does it 
cost to live in minimum adequacy with- 
out luxuries? In 7 States having mini- 
mum wage laws for which cost-ot- 
living budgets were prepared in 1946, 
estimates of minimum amounts needed 


weekly for a_ single self-supporting 
woman without dependents ranged 


from $28 to $39. The estimates include 
the purchase of food, shelter, clothing, 
and other commodities and services and 
for the payment of social security, Fed- 
eral and State income taxes where re- 
quired. It is well to remember when 
reading the following wage data that 
a rate of 70 cents an hour for a 4o 
hour week would amount to $28. It is 
also well to remember that when peri- 
ods of unemployment occur the annual 
earnings are cut down. 

An analysis in 1946 of earnings of 
women in selected manufacturing 1n- 
dustries was recently made by the 
Women’s Bureau on basis of data col- 
lected by the Bureau ot Labor Statistics. 
In the industries studied, women con- 
stitute from 40 to over 75 percent ot 
the work force: 

Woolen and worsted industry: Ot 
this group of industries analyzed, the 
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woolen and worsted industry had the 
highest earnings for women workers. 
Average hourly earnings for women 
employees in this industry were 86 
cents an hour. It they worked a 40 hour 
week, they would average $34.40. Sev- 
en percent received less than 65 cents 
an hour and 41 percent were paid hour- 
ly earnings of 85 cents or over. It is 
well to keep in mind that a rate of 65 
cents an hour tor a 4o hour week 
amounts to $26; 85 cents for a 40 hour 
week is $34. 

Average earnings in allied industries 
were: 78 cents an hour; Manutacture, 
6g cents; Cotton Textiles, 72 cents: 
Footwear, 69 cents. 

Median salaries tor teachers, as re- 
ported by the National Education Asso- 
ciation tor 1946-47, ranged trom about 
$3,064 per year in cities Over 100,000, 
to $2,044 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000. 

From the facts here presented, it is 
evident that the two important direc- 
tives for action in behalf otf women 
workers are an expansion of their work 
opportunities, to provide jobs for wom- 
en who must work, and to improve 
their wage standards. State minimum 
wage laws should be extended in cov- 
erage and strengthened and minimum 
standards under Federal legislation im- 
proved. Equal pay with its interacting 
benehts to men and women would go 
safeguarding the 
women now 


far toward 

structure. As 
outnumber single women in the labor 
force, more light is needed on the sig- 
nificance to women and to society of 


wage 
married 


the double responsibility carried by 


Woman at the Controls? Men shudder at the 
thought—though not when this girl smiles as 
she works in silverglass plant 


many women tor job and _ family. 
American women have come to realize 
through their experience in _ the 
United Nations that they have a new 
obligation in improving standards and 
expanding opportunities for women, 
that all may share in the potential 
abundance of our highly industrialized 


age. 
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Christian History 


By TWILA LYTTON CAVERT 


€* THE ONE HAND, accounts of Jesus’ 
encounters with women, e.g., with the 
Samaritan woman at the well—support 
those who fteel that all offices in the 
Church should be freely opened to 
both men and women. On the other 
hand, we have Paul. Even though Paul 
said “There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and temale 


for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus” 
he also gave many directions about 
women in the Early Church such as, 
“Let a woman learn in silence with 
all submissiveness. I permit no woman 
to teach or have authority over man; 
she is to keep silent.” 

To the minds of many scholars such 
restrictions laid down by Paul were 
for the sake ot keeping a decent disc 
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pline and order in the Early Church 
where Gentile women, belonging to an 
jmmoral pagan society and conse- 
quently accustomed to many protective 
restrictions, Were tempted upon enter- 
ing into the treedom of the Christian 
community to misuse this freedom in a 
manner not only to cause themselves 
to be misunderstood but also to bring 
the new, young Church into disrepute. 
Naturally Paul’s rules if thus inter- 
preted would not be universally opera- 
tive for all times and places. 

Many examples could be given of 
the role of women in the Early Church 
as recorded in the New Testament. 
Women received the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. They went with men to 
their martyrdoms tor the Faith. They 
prophesied and taught, established 
Christian homes and with men were 
“fellow workers in Christ.” In_ those 
early days, the first Deaconesses were 
called to their ministry. 

Down through the centuries, women 
worked out distinguished vocations in 
the Church as heads of great monastic 
orders, scholars, theologians, writers, 
teachers, advisers to Popes and in the 
case of St. Hilda ot Whitby a leader 
in a great, historical Church Council, 
the Synod of Whitby. Many of these 
gifted women who chose religious voca- 
tions as nuns were canonized and are 
recalled as saints. Too often it is for- 
gotten by the unhistorically minded 
that the Church originally honored in 
its Saints not so much the dead as the 
lives of great distinction and accom- 
plishment wrought out in this earthly 
scene. 

But what—you may well ask—hap- 
pened? If women were honored in the 
Early Church and later in the Middle 
Ages—with responsibilities undertaken 
and notably fulfilled, why has the 
Church today Jost step on the very path 
for the emancipation of women which 
it did more than any other institution 
to blaze? 

One must admit that the Reforma- 
tion, to which we owe so much in so 
many ways, set women back in their 
service in and for the Church. Per- 
haps the Retormers overshot the mark 
when in their struggles against Mariol- 
atry—the worship or at least the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary—and against 
the excesses to which the once noble, 
conventual life had descended—they 
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practically denied vocations to women 
in the Church and set the home as the 
one recognized sphere of Christian 
women’s activity. 

The dissolution of the convents and 
the consequent denial of full-time voca- 
tion to women in the Church was one 
ot the great historic relegations of 
women to a restricted sphere of activ- 
ity. Grateful as we are for the sanctity 
ot the Christian home, we must note 
that many devoted and gifted women 
through the centuries have been forced 
to look elsewhere for their vocations. 
Since the Retormation, the doors of 
the churches have too often not been 
open to them except for the “Ladies’ 
Aid” kind of service. Thus the “Flor- 
ence Nightingales” have wrought out 
wondertul careers with Christian mo- 
tivation in secular life. 

True, we find that in the foreign mis- 
sion enterprise, more has been done 
than elsewhere to give women full scope 
for their consecration and abilities in 
the full service of the Church. In the 
last count made of non-Roman mis- 
sionaries (1938) there were 9,000 lay 
women missionaries and 7,500 mission- 
ary wives—whose service has often 
been outstanding—out of a grand total 
of 27,500. Here women have built 
great, Christian  institutions—educa- 
tional, social and medical—and also 
have carried on evangelistic work, pre- 
cisely speaking. Their example has 


been such that in many of the so-called 

Younger Churches,” women members 
have better opportunities for full-time, 
professional service and tor membership 
on governing boards and for ordination 
than women have in “older” or 
“sending Churches. 


Even as we take into account al! 
these Scriptural and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems, it is historic fact that in and 
through the Christian Church and its 
influence, women have experienced the 
greatest freeing of their powers and 
personalities from the bondage of cus- 
toms and practices developed in pagan- 
ism and other religions. It may as 
well be admitted (because it is un- 
scientific not to do so), that at any 
place, at any given time, women are 
in one or another stage of emancipa- 
tion from the handicaps which socie- 
ties have thrown about them. There 
would, for example, be no Commission 
on the “Status of Woman” in the 
United Nations if this were not so! 
Probably the reason Church women are 
for the most part not strident and 
“women’s rightish” about changes they 
think should be made, arises trom 
their knowledge that the Christian 
Church has considerably reflected the 
teaching and example of its Lord and 
has on the whole done more than any 
other institution to give women a 
higher status in society and a wider 
sphere for her functioning. 
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—"Be Still and Know... 


. Being brief excerpts from the rich ““The Choice Is Always Ours’’ used here 
by permission of the publisher. For review of the book, see the next page 


THE CHOICE 
The Choice is always ours. Then, let me choose 
The longest art, the hard Promethean way 
Cherishingly to tend and feed and fan 
That inward fire, whose small precarious flame, 
Kindled or quenched, creates 
The noble or the ignoble men we are, 
The worlds we live in and the very fates, 
Our bright or muddy star. 

—Aldous Huxley 


THE SEARCH AND THE FINDING 
Do you not seek a light, ye who are surrounded by darkness?— 
The Dhammapada 


There is one great and universal wish of mankind expressed in all 
religions, in all art and philosophy, and in all human life; the wish 
to pass beyond himself as he now is.—Beatrice Hinkle 


All creatures seek after unity; all multiplicity struggles toward it— 
the universal aim of all life is always this unity. All that flows out- 
ward is to flow backward into its source—God.—Johann Tauler 


When | shall once attain to be united unto thee in every part of 
me, then shall | no more feel either sorrow or labour; yea, then 
shall my life truly be alive, every way full of thee. . . . For thou hast 
created us for thyself, and our heart Cannot be quieted till it may 
find repose in thee.—Saint Augustine 


Psychologists well know that the deepest element of human hap- 
piness is embodied in the idea of movement toward something; move- 
ment in the “right” direction; and all of the devices of therapeutic 
psychiatry are really only shoves and pushes and suggestions in- 
tended to help a mind find its particular right direction of move- 
ment. . . . Continued observations of this basic dynamic nature of 
happiness . . . leads almost inevitably to the conclusion that much 
deeper even than the desire for possessions, there is a still more 
generalized and more universal craving in the human make-up. It is 
the craving for knowledge cf the right direction—for orientation.— 
William H. Sheldon 


THE WAY 
Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it—Jesus of Nazareth 


He who humbles himself shall be saved; 
He who bends shall be made straight; 
He who empties himself shall be filled.—Laotze 


And the more he (the individual) studies Nature, the more he will 
discover that death is not opposed to life, or decay to growth, but 
that they are mutually dependent; that just as the seed will only 
grow if the outer mass of it decays and thus generates the germ of 
life in its midst, so the individual can only complete his being through 
absorbing the creative energy released by the continuous death of his 
private self and its exclusive appetites —Hugh L’Anson Fausset 


The problem of releasing our powers is the problem of both master- 
ing and submitting to the process of becoming a person. A submission 
that is also a mastering! Here is the paradox of rationality in a 
finite and growing being. A sort of dialectic is involved; self-affirma- 
tion, followed by self-denial, and then realization that this denial of 
self is in reality a higher and fuller affirmation of self-hood.—George 


Albert Coe 


There is no way of making a person true unless he gives up his 
own will. In fact, apart from complete surrender of the will, there is 
no traffic with God. But if it did happen that we gave up completely 
and dared to put off everything, physical and spiritual, for God’s sake 
—then we should have done all and not before —Meister Eckhart 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE WAY 
CHOICE: The creature has nothing else in its power but the free 
use of its will, and its free will hath no other power but that of 


‘ concurring with, or resisting the working of God in nature.—William 


Law 


The distresses of choice are our chance to be blessed —W. . 
Auden 


PURGATION: No man is free until he is free at the center. When 
he lets go there he is free indeed. When the self is renounced, then 
one stands utterly disillusioned, apart, asking for nothing. He antici- 
pates the sorrow, the buffetings, the slights, the separations, the dis- 
appointments of life by their acceptance in one great renunciation. |t 
is life’s supreme strategic retreat. You can then say to life, “What 
can you do to me? | want nothing!” You can say to death, “What 
can you do to me? | have already died!” Then is a man truly free — 
E. Stanley Jones 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE and Self-Acceptance: One must be able to 
strip oneself of all self-deception, to see oneself naked to one’s own 
eyes before one can come to terms with the elements of oneself and 
know who one really is—Frances G. Wickes 


So long as one has not attained perfection, one can know one’s self 
but imperfectly. The same self-love which causes our faults is very 
subtle in hiding them both from ourselves and from others. Self-love 
cannot endure to see itself; it would die of shame and vexation. ... 
When the truth has taken full possession of us, we shall see clearly, 
and then we shall behold ourselves without partiality or flattery, as 
we see our neighbors. Meanwhile God spares our weaknesses, by only 
showing us our own deformity by degrees, and He gives strength to 
bear the sight.—Francois Fenelon 


DEVOTION TO THE GOOD: Men must be ruled by God or they 
will be ruled by tyrants.—William Penn 


There is only one way for a man to be true to himself. If he does 
not know what is good, a man cannot be true to himself. . . . He who 
learns to be his true self is one who finds out what is good and 
holds fast to it.—Tsesze 


Partial allegiance to a. perfect god is almost the last thing in 
futility and dreariness. Nothing but thoroughness can save us here. 
Half-carrying, half-dragging the yoke of fellowship will chafe and 
fall. Casual, shallow, trivial, reserved obedience will not answer. You 
can go the whole length with him and live, live exultingly, and vic- 
toriously, but if you only partially enthrone him, or if you crown him 
with mental reservations, you will not get far—William F. McDowell 


It is not everyone who says to me Lord, Lord, who will get into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but only those who do the will of my Father. 
—Jesus of Nazareth 


PROGRESSION ON THE WAY 

Our safety does not lie in the present perfection of our knowledge 
of the will of God, but in our sincerity in obeying the light we have, 
and in seeking for more.—Edward Worsdell 


How can we learn to climb to such immense heights? We have 
seen the first steps. The very first is to know that | as | am, am an 
obstacle to the Kingdom. | must start, before anything else, by 
clearing myself out of the way. | must learn, right down to my re- 
flexes, to say and mean and know, “Let my name perish, so Thy 
Kingdom come.”’—Gerald Heard 


Victorious living does not mean freedom from temptation. Nor does 
it mean freedom from mistakes. We are personalities in the mak- 
ing. . . —E. Stanley Jones 
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A BOOK TO CHERISH 


THE CHOICE IS ALWAYS OURS, by Doro- 
thy B. Phillips, Lucille M. Nixon, and Eliza- 
beth B Howes (Richard R. Smith, New York), 


This is a beautiful and wise and 
searching book. Anyone who reads 
with comprehension and _ responsive- 
ness will surely in the process discover 
his real Self; he will find the power 
and wisdom to live joyously in this 
fear-haunted world. More than that, he 
will find himself moving straight to- 
ward the Source of all Life that alone 
can renew him. 


The issue is precisely that of finding 
and possessing one’s own soul. The 
book has, therefore, an intimate per- 
sonal character, despite the fact that it 
is an anthology. Several persons, over 
a period of years, helped gather the 
material; but three young women—all 
“products” of the Student Christian 
Movement—have directed the process 
of collecting and integrating it for pub- 
lication. Readers will feel that they 
have been graciously permitted to share 
the private devotions of these earnest 
seekers after universal truth. 

Actually, it is a guidebook. It is a 
source book of religious devotion and 
psychological insight drawn from 170 
illumined saints and sages, ancient and 
modern. The principle of interpretation 


employed by the editors concerning the 


Way which all men seek, few find, and 
fewer sull progressively follow, is es- 
sentially that of the great paradox of 
Jesus found in Luke 17: 33. My friend 
Mike Yarrow aptly calls this book “a 
kind of scriptures from Matthew to 
Jung which pours new life into old 
wisdom.” Well said; for the selections 
include such saints and seers as Laotze, 
Buddha, Augustine, Eckhart, and from 
such moderns as Gandhi, John Wool- 
man, Fritz Kunkel, and Aldous Hux- 
ley. All belong here. For this reason it 
will speak to the needs of many dif- 
ferent kinds of readers. Liberal and 
orthodox alike will find light here. 
This book will prove a boon for at 
least three groups of readers: those who 
are discontented with the traditional 
creeds and established forms of re- 
ligion, yet seek a way which may be 
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followed creatively; those who have 
entered upon the Way and have long 
intended to read the spiritual classics 
as a means of further illumination; and 
those somewhat more advanced along 
the Way who will here find new 
friends among the many-tongued wit- 
nesses and old friends set in new con- 
tents. The book shows the bewildered 
modern seeker how to find his own 
way and to walk in it. For this stu- 
dent generation it may well parallel 
in its value and wide usefulness the 
famed Kirby Page volume, Living Cre- 
atively, of my own student days. 

The Choice Is Always Ours is a 
lovely thing to possess and keep, or 
to give a friend. It is a valuable source 
for worship, or individual meditation, 
or tor group discussion. It has in- 
triguing possibilities as a textbook for 
a course in religion. I know of one 
university chaplain who is going to 
base a whole term’s -chapel talks on 
this book. It ought to be on the book 
table at every summer conference. 


E. PFeutze 


Le 


“The Reserve Shelf 


This Man and This Woman, by 
Frederick W. Brink ( Association Press, 
1948, $1.50) is a brief guide for en- 
gaged couples by a navy chaplain form- 
erly a student pastor. Although some- 
what wooden in style and conventional 
In viewpoint, it is practical and con- 
vincedly Christian on the basis for mar- 
riage, about petting, interfaith unions, 
etc. Blunt, “normal.” 


Youth Looks at Religion, by Arthur 
C. Wickenden (Harper, 1948, $2) 
brings again in revised form the 1939 
volume by the Miami U professor of 
religion, which has provided a sober 
textbook of understandable religion for 


thousands of students. Liberal, syste- 
matic. 


Christ and His Gospel in Modern 
Art, by Albert Edward Bailey (Scrib- 
ner, 1948, $2) gives thirty-two offset 
plates of recent art, with deft interpre- 
tations. The pictures—from Watts to 
Sargent to Rivera and Orozco—are all 
available also on slides, and the total 
impact of the series is a natural for 
student groups. Striking. 


High Wind at Noon, by Allan 
Knight Chalmers (Scribner, 1948, 
$2.50) is the seventh book by the con- 
fident, constructive Broadway pastor 
who goes this fall to Boston U to 
teach preaching and applied Christian- 
ity—both of which are in the atmos- 
phere of this book. “Life will be a lot 
easier if you don’t find God,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, in making “‘a case for daring 
Christianity” which is pitched at the 
student level. Suggestive, vivid. 


The Field of the Cloth of Gold, by 
Thomas van B. Barrett (Church So- 
ciety tor College Work, 281 4th Ave., 
New York 10) gives 70 pages of well 
wrought theology and illustration by 
the executive of Episcopal student 
work. It has been shared with student 
groups and has formed the basis tor 
discussion and devotion. Pointed. 


Teaching the World to Read, by 
Frank C. Laubach (Friendship, 1948, 
$2) shares the methods and enthusi- 
asms of this Congregational mission- 
ary who has originated and spread to 
many countries a mass-literacy method 
which has altered modern culture. 
Anecdotal, informal, teaching the read- 
er by incidental reference and graphic 
symbol, the book opens whole new 
vistas in Christian approach to civiliza- 
tion. Basic history. 


Dauntless Women, by Winifred 
Mathews (Friendship Press, 1947, 
$1.50) gives the stories of the wives of 
seven famous missionaries (Judson, 
Moffat, Livingstone, Coillard, Wil- 
liams, Watt, Underwood). Their self- 
effacement, frequent pregnancies, sick- 
nesses, and their patience during fam- 
ily separations shed some new light on 
the pioneer husbands, while certainly 
revealing the faith, devotion, and hero- 
ism of these internationally influential 
wives. Good narratives. 
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‘Twas on No- 
vember 12, 1872 
that the first stu- 
dent YWCA was 
founded at Nor- 
mal, Illinois, whis- 
tle-stop the 
Chicago and Al- 
ton Railroad. Students of the 
Illinois State Normal University 
had been wont to meet in small 
groups in each other’s rooms, to 
talk over questions concerning 
their religious faith, to pray for 
women in need, and to plan ways 
to further the missionary enter- 
prise. They thought it a good idea 
to draw more students in, so it 
was that six students organized 
the “Young Ladies’ Christian As- 
sociation.” The name didn’t stick, 
though, and soon they drew up a 
proper constitution, appointed 
officers and named themselves 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Normal, Illinois. 


Ulysses S. Grant was Presi- 
dent of the USA then. Everyone 
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MORE 


was glad the Civil War was over, 
but many drastic social changes 
followed in its wake. New Eng- 
land's industrial boom beckoned 
and many young women came 
from afar to work in the thriving 
textile mills, where a 12-hour day 
was just average. That these girls 
“dependent upon their own ex- 
ertions for self-support” might 
be strong against “temptation” 
was the constant prayer of the 
new student YWCA. Women 
were entering the business 
world, frequently displacing 
men: women bookkeepers (see 
illustration) were a ninety days’ 
wonder, then. Other women met 
in gas-lighted parlors, sipping 
tea as they sat on horse-hair- 
covered sofas and planned how 
to gain the vote for women. The 
word feminist had just been 
coined. 


Between ‘72 and the early ‘80s 
many student YWCAs came into 
being (Otterbein, Ohio; North- 
western [Naperville] Illinois; 
Olivet, Michigan: State Normal 
School at Carbondale, Illinois 
and in dozens of other colleges) 
arising as sponta- 
neously then as the 
“Y” springs into life 
today wherever 
young women need 
a channel for friend- 
ly exchange of ideas 
and a means to 
work together for social justice, 
for racial equality and for world 
understanding. 


Co-ed colleges were the rule in 
the ‘70s in the agrarian mid-west, 
and were holding their own un- 
der disapproving side-glances of 
non-mixing Eastern colleges. A 


student body of 500 was con- 
sidered pretty large in those 
days: most colleges had enroll- 
ments of 200 or so. Classes were 


intimate groups; Latin figured 
heavily in the curriculum, so did 
“conduct seemly for young la- 
dies.” That a university would 
some day enroll as many as 
40,000 students would have been 
regarded by educators then as 
highly improbable. 


“Names” in our YW Hall of 
Fame are so many that only a 
random few can be mentioned 
here: Lida Brown, initiator of 
the first YWCA (1872): Nettie 
Dunn of Hillsdale College, first 
General Secretary for student 
work; Ruth Rouse of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge in England, who 
deeply influenced student inter- 
est in foreign missions during 
her year here in 1898 and in 
countless ways since; Rebecca 
Morse, gifted member of the 
Morse (telegraph) family who 
represented America on _ the 
World’s YWCA Committee (late 
‘90s); Naomi Knight, a rare Bible 
teacher: Annie Reynolds, clear- 
thinking first President of the 
World’s YWCA (‘90s); the states- 
manlike Grace H. Dodge, truly a 
prophet among women. There is 
room here to add to these names 
only one more—that of our own 
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Insight, Struggle and Statesmanship Have 


Made YWCA Student 


Eleanor French, who just recent- 
ly settled down in her World's 
YWCA office in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for a new career of service 
to women the world over. 


The early student Associations 
possessed no buildings, no club 
rooms. They were spiritual move- 
ments, with emphasis on Bible 
study and prayer and they man- 
aged for a long time to carry on 
in classrooms lent by the college, 
or even (as in Normal) in the 
vestibule of a church. It wasn't 
till the late ‘80s that buildings 
were acquired by a few student 
associations. But the parallel city 
YWCA movement, developing at 
the same time in metropolitan 
centers, found itself in immedi- 
ate need of buildings to provide 
dormitories and clubrooms for 
working girls. They wanted also 
to open evening gym groups, 
classes in Bible and in machine- 
sewing, bookkeeping and the 
like. The energetic leaders pro- 
ceeded forthwith to raise the 
money for the Y buildings which 
soon rose in every urban center. 
Some of these old buildings are 
still extant, though most of the 
potted palms in lobbies have long 
since been swept into the dust- 
bin by determined modern dec- 
orators. 


It frequently happened, in 
early Student Movement days, 
that girl students participated 
in the college YMCA meet- 
ings. Indeed, the Parsons College 
Association Report (1882) re- 
corded that on April 23 a new 
era had opened, for a _ lady 
istudent| led the YMCA meeting 
and several other ladies led in 
Prayer. In quite a few other stu- 
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History Since '72 


dent YMCAs girls held offices— 
efficiently too. In the decades 
that followed, separate YMCA 
and YWCA student movements 
developed, each making its own 
program, each holding separate 
summer conferences. Both these 
student movements found ex- 
pression for their world student 
interests in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation (founded 
1895) and for their missionary 
fervor in the Student Volunteer 
Movement (founded 1886). Photo, 
below, shows YWCA representa- 
tive in Japan, circa 1910. 
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Always the YW has focused an 
alert eye on social problems af- 
fecting women. In the sometimes 
gay 90s when seamstresses were 
working 12 hours a day, the 
YWCA protested loudly and with 
some effect. This active con- 
science in the presence of social 
injustice is still with us. In the 
‘20s (sketch, next col.) students 
began experimenting in indus- 
trial research. Every summer, 
now, hundreds of students join up 
with industrial research groups, 
to find out what the labor score 
is; other hundreds go a-caravan- 
ing or sign up for one of the 
many projects (political discov- 
ery, leadership training. etc.) 


open to anyone seeking a “'sig- 
nificant summer” experience. 


The post-war ‘20s gave rise to 
many new developments. The first 
of these was the Milwaukee Stu- 
dent Conference, Christmas 1920, 
in which men and women stu- 
dents discovered new meanings 
in life as men and women worked 
together toward common goals. 
The trend of events led, thence- 
forward, to even BIGGER things, 
as the NICC (National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council) began 
functioning in 1936; and as the 
USCC (United Student Christian 
Council) became a fact in 1945. 


All this, for students on cam- 
pus in this anniversary year 1948, 


means that we are called (by our 
NICC) to: 


. . face a new world in crisis ... 
Where millions have died in the second 
World War, 


Where incredible human cruelties have 
broken out, 


Where atomic energy has been unleashed, 


Where the use of power is the issue of 
our time— 


Yet, a world of great new possibilities: 
Of mankind’s unity, 

Of material plenty for all, 

Of world organization based on law, 


Of the knowledge and truth that can set 
men free. 


We are called to recognize anew the Will 
of God 


Who is Creator and Sustainer of nature, 
life and spirit, 


Who for Christians is revealed in history 
and the Bible, 


In the moral law, and supremely in Jesus 
Christ and his 


Beloved community, which is for all men; 


Whose will is our law, our adventure and 
our peace.” 


Genevieve Schneider 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. .” 


BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. 


Law vs. Religion? 


Many a Protestant has tought—yust- 
ly, we think—the use of state money 
for parochial school buses, books, 
lunches, and teachers. They point out 
that Protestants haven't asked tax 
funds for Sunday School quarterlies 
and youth fellowship picnics, activities 
no less “sectarian” than Roman Cath 


olic parochial school programs. 


Yet the March Supreme Court de 
cision, against use of any tax-supported 
school building or perhaps even any 
school time, for religious instruction, 
shows that we can do too good a job 
of shutting all religion out of the 
schools. What's for parochial 


schools is, we find, sauce for any public 


sauce 


school where religion is even men- 
tioned. Taken to logical extreme, the 
Court decision would uphold prosecu- 
tion of a teacher who mentions God in 
class. Is that what we've wanted? 
There's yet got to be a truce between 
faiths, as in England, so that the re 
ligious core of education itself wall not 
be unlawful in a democracy. Neither 
Protestant nor Catholic nor Jew wants 
atheism taught by aggressive silence in 


schoo] and college. 


Women Make a Point 


Kxaggeratedly it’s often said that we 
have no Church-plus-YM-YW Student 
Christian Movement in the US, such 
as that in dozens of other countries, 
because of women. This view 1s 
prompted by the considerations that 
(1) we have more women. students 
proportionately than any other nation, 
(2) where all merge in one group, the 
chairman is usually a man, and (3) the 
Church, so tar as stated leadership 1s 
concerned, is a man’s affair. Whatever 
the conclusions drawn from them, 
these claims are surely undebatable. 
The YW has a very just objection to 
any scheme which subordinates women 
in achieving an over-all unity. 
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On the other hand, Christians have 
a special concern about the status ot 
women—tor Christianity has done 
more tor the recognition and elevation 
of mankind than any other movement 
in all history. Where do we stand, right 
now, in Christian appraisal of woman- 
hood? Our symposium this issue 


makes suggestions tor an answer. 


Choose Conference! 


Most students can go to a conterence 
this spring if they want to. But most 
never tind out untul semor year what 
a memorable event it can be. What can 


it do tor you? 


First, it's as near to mature Christian 
community as most students have ever 
been —scores of tellows and girls bound 
not by rigid rules but by a great com 
mon purpose. This is the “tellowship” 
or New Testament Rosnonia we hear 
so much about, in newly creative ex 


pression. 


Then, you're more likely to discover 
how to find God in prayer at conter 
ence than anywhere else during college 
vears. Morning quiet, sunset vespers, a 
roomtul ot thoughttul undergraduates 
in deliberate silence—these plumb new 
depths of prayer. 


Certainly what may happen in your 
mind, as a Christian, when you spend 
days dealing solidly with religious and 
social ideas and ideals, is an exciting 
possibility. You get “the Christian 
angle” more intently and surely than 
anywhere else. 

Vocation, however, may be the 
largest area of significance for you at 
conterence this summer. Where invest 
vour lite? What are the big vistas and 
needs? “Here am I: send me!” has 
been the response of thousands as they 
have come upon the meaning of their 
own lives at a summer student conter- 


ence. Try it. 


Farewell and Hail 


When the last diploma has been 
handed out by the last president this 
June, and the last senior has stumbled 
over a last potted palm on stage in his 
rented academic gown, we claim the 
campus will be poorer but the world 
considerably richer. For this college 
generation (if we're to believe the 
books), is maturer and more. serious, 
deeper in their studies and their 
quest tor a satistying taith than most 
preceding generations. It pouring them 
into a world like this doesn’t help that 
world, college isn’t what it's supposed 
to be. 


HLlow much carry-over will there be 
from Christian student conterences, 
firesides of Sunday evening tellowship 
groups, all the Bible study and elections 
and steaktry actuvity and Christian po- 
litical debate? The Christian movement 
amony students isn’t just tor students, 
but very directly tor the influence those 
campus Christians will have a they 
apply their taith this summer and next 
fall and next decade. Remember Jesus’ 
parable about the seed of the Gospel? 
The seeds which fell “on the good 
ground are they, which in an honest 
and) good heart, having heard the 
word, keep at, and bring forth trun 
with patience.” Senior, a lite job tor 


vou, the most satistying there 1S. 
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Politics Not Enough 


By MARGARET FISHER and GILBERT McLEMORE 


In our East-West struggle, the answers are deeper 
than saber-rattling, economics, or imperialisms 


KKENTLY WIINESS the develop 


ment of two great cultures in opposi 
tion to each other, based on conflicting 
ideoloyies. As they Into close 
conflict their differences are more 
easily defined, and appear sharper to 
the observer. 

jut, curiously, the clearer the dil 
ferenc: between communism and 
capitalist democ racy appear, the more 
they obscure certain common pring iples 
of the two systems of culture: (1) the 
dependence for both on political proc 
esxs to solve human problems, and 
(2) the basic materialism of both. kach 
has a superficial and shallow apprecia- 
Hon, historically, ol the chaos and 
travedy following on the depression of 
the and W orld War I. leach feels 
less concern for the personal moral 
trapedy of our time than for the mate 
rial losses and political disorganization 
which open paths to power. Each fails 
to recognize their common guilt in 
this travedy, as well as the guilt of 
their enemies. Possibly neither will 
provide the answer to the fundamental 
problems of our time; possibly neither 


will ask the right questions. 


Both Communism and capitalist de- 
mocracy are realizing that it is stark 
political necessity that a system satisty 
mens material needs. Certain successes 
of communist Russia and certain fail 
ures of the capitalist West demand 
that we apply scientific planning to the 
control of economic operations and the 
prevention of economic disaster. Con- 
versely, certain failures of communist 
Russia and certain successes of the 
capitalist West demand that pro- 
vide an area where new technics and 
processes of planning in politics and 
€conomics may constantly be developed. 


But as the world faces the war's ap 
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palling legacy of material need, neither 


communist’ Russia nor the capitalist 
West SCCINIS able Lo yet d yood Start. 
The best each Cal) do, apparently, Is 
feverishly to extend the orbit of Its 
political authority, by force or by in 
revardless ol the understanding 
or support of other peoples, and with 
a suspicious eye on the corresponding 
acuuvities of the other. “Grass-roots” 
movements toward reconstruction are 
absorbed in the drive for political con 
trol. Digested or purged, they give way 
to conformity with the plans and meth 
ods of the controlling power. In the 
face of superimposed order, people be 
gin to despair of making any effort to 
deal with their needs. Apathy seizes 
hali a world, and resentment the other 
halt. So what we face is not so much 
communism failure or democracy’s 
failure to solve the problems of bread 
and freedom: we face the failure of 
nerve in people all over the world 
including ourselves. 

This is caused by a more funda- 
mental desire than the need for bread: 
it comes from spiritual thirst, which 
can be satisfied only by some sort ol 
religion, a fulfilling manner of living. 
As Toynbee (in CAristianity and Civil. 
ization) puts it, none of the world sys- 
tems is adequate here: “The followers 
of Communism have chosen a latter- 
dav religion born of the breakdown ot 
a civilization—a leaf taken from the 


book of Christianity—a leat torn out 
and misread. Those who have 
chosen democracy are following a line 
of secularized Christianity. We have 
been clinging to Christian practices 
without possessing the Christian belief 

and practice unsupported by beliet is 
a WasUDY asset, as WE have sudden! 
discovered to our dismay, in this gen 
eration. We have been living off 


our spiritual capital.” 


Problem Is Spiritual 

Many idenuty “Christianity and 
“democracy with the worst practices 
of the capitalist system: exploitation Oo! 
colonies, imperialist economics, race 
and class exploitation and seridom. 
Many idenufy Communism with reg: 
mentation in its most brutal form—the 
debasement of the individual for the 
welfare of the state. Most of us are so 
concerned with the differences between 
the two that we fail to recognize that 
both tail to satisty the spiritual thirst 
of men. The American-Russian conflict 
is simply irrelevant to this basic con- 
temporary need. It may determine 
which political system is to rule the 
world; it may not determine how the 
world 1S to be ruled and tor what. 

It is not so important, viewing this 
conflict, to give the right answers as 
to ask the right questions. Christians. 
like the little boy who innocently ex 
posed the absence of the Emperor's 
clothes, must ask the apparently ir. 
relevant but necessary questions which 
reveal the true dimensions of contem- 
porary problems. 

First, we must ask how to deal uxth 
tragedy, the central fact of our ume. 
How shall we deal with the defeat 
which has grown out of our military 
victory, the threat of war which looms 
across the peace we thought we had 
won’ In Germany and Japan and 
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Korea and Italy and Greece—how shall 
we restore order without simply taking 
over the old order under our leader- 
ship? How shall we deal with the con- 
flict of classes, interests, myths which 
confronts us, if not by “purging” dis- 
loyal or dangerous leaders, “sterilizing” 
questionable groups and movements? 
We need to look squarely at our fail- 
ure to deal with the need tor new 
social organization, our support of the 
old social facades. We need to check 
up on ourselves, to see whether we 
are not indeed merely assuming lead- 
ership of old institutions, rather than 
creating new ones. That we won the 
right to build a new kind ot world 
and then proceeded to abandon it in 
favor of the power to rule the old 
one is the tragedy of our time. 

Second, we must discover anew how 
to evoke compassion in men. The abil- 
ity to understand how other people 
feel, to sense a common need, to “get 
under their skins,” is considerably more 
valuable today than the unfaltering 
service of national principles. Principles 
divide and kill; compassion unites and 
vitalizes men. The striking part of the 
Marshall Plan is its unusual political 
and economic expression of real com- 
passion, its feeling tor the pride, the 
strength, the need of Europe, and its 
relation of our assets to Europe's needs. 
Its rejection of the world-wide ap- 
proach, its structural relation to Amer- 
ican control of European economy, its 
failure to relate American needs to 
Europe's assets, are real tailures of com- 
passion. It is both a fine example of 
American compassion and a bitter state- 
ment of the American tragedy. 


rehabilitation, to 
Christians. is somewhat different. The 


The problem ot 


development of person-to-person teel- 
ing, the use of local initiative here and 
abroad, the encouragement of new 
techniques of social organization and 
community relationships, a sense otf 
common participation rebuilding, 
are important factors in the program 
for Christians. 

Third, we need to ask how we shall 
build brotherhood. There is no doubt 
that this is the fundamental problem ot 
our tume. The problem of compassion 
is directly related to it. “To Secure 
These Rights,” the report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Civil Rights re- 
veals how desperately, how poignantly, 
we need brotherhood—so_ desperately 
that we must invoke the power of the 
whole nation to protect a man against 
his neighbors! Civil rights legislation 
is merely a legal framework within 
which persons may live as free indi- 
viduals. It stops short of any positive 
steps to brotherhood—the state in 
which persons may live as neighbors. 


Politics—Inspired by Faith 


In tact, any order stops short of 
positive steps toward dealing with any 
of these questions. These basic Chris- 
tian questions lie outside the realm of 
politics. These are, in the last analysis, 
questions that politics cannot answer. 
When the political framework is com- 
plete, men are still tree—and still under 
obligation—to “fulfill the law,” to go 
beyond politics. 

This is not to say that political ac- 
tion is of little consequence. On the 
contrary, politics will do three things 


“Politics is not enough” for these youngsters, either. From MGM’s hit film “The Search” 
with boy star Ivan Jandl, wearing striped cap. (See p. 28 this issue) 


of real importance to men: give one 
man security against another; give one 
nation security against another; provide 
necessary services for community life 
—order, communication, control of 
ruthless power. Communists and capi- 
talists alike are quite right in pointing 
to the fundamental necessity for ma- 
terial services and communal order, 
Christians must join in the ceaseless 
struggle to build the necessary political 
framework. 

It we are to nerve ourselves and 
others to enter the political fray, it 
must be in the faith that we can go 
beyond politics. It must be in full rec- 
ognition of our common tragedy, our 
common tailure. It must be in real 
compassion, real common feeling, for 
each other's needs; we must share our 
needs as well as our resources. It 
must be in the interest of our common 
humanity—not of a single power sys- 
tem which covers the earth, but a 
system of relationships in which men 
as well as nations meet one another and 
live together as brothers rather than 
as rivals. 


Coming Down to Campus 


In terins of strategy this means a 
threetold program for a Christian stu- 
dent movement: 


First, proposed political and economic 
technics must be evaluated and supported in 
terms of their contribution to compassion 
and to brotherhood. ECA (once ERP), for 
example, must be recognized strong in this 
respect; but its limits are definite and must 
also be recognized. Our work with the United 
Nations and UNESCO must also be under- 
taken under these terms. 

Second, we must accept the additional 
burden of shared responsibilities which is 
ours as a Christian movement of students. 
The World Student Service Fund, the Fed- 
eration, work with foreign students on our 
campuses, remain our special responsibilities. 


Third, we must initiate study and experi- 
ment in social and personal relationships 
which will more fully express our Christian 
faith, The “Circle” of Faith and Action 
(March INTERCOLLEGIAN, page 5) sug- 
gests many, many areas in which we are free 
and obligated to work. 


The tragedy of the Student Chris- 
tian Association Movement is its fail- 
ure to fill the “Circle” full of study and 
action. We are forced to admit that we, 
too, share in the tragedy of our time. 
But beyond this tragedy lies, clearly 
defined, a brave and exciting life for 
us and our Movement. 
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In Belgium, Germany, Italy, France— 
Christian youth are building, daring, 
praying, says Eleanor Durham (North- 
western ‘46) from the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva 


F ROM THE RUBBLE Of postwar Europe 
has emerged a paradox which can 
serve as an inspiration to Christians 
throughout the world. Here, amid the 
overwhelming nihilism, disillusion- 
ment, and discouragement which in- 
evitably follow the wake of war, have 
arisen a group of CAristian youth lead- 
ers with courage, imagination, and 
conviction. 

Their determination is to revitalize 
the Church so that it may speak more 
clearly, more understandably to the 
people. Some of their more distin- 
guished elders shake their heads; some 
say “No’; others believe in them and 
help them, for they realize that these 
ambitious youngsters have a faith ca- 
pable of conquering all obstacles. Some 
of their stories were told at the recent 
Youth Planning Conference at Présinge, 
Switzerland, held under the auspices 
of the World Council of Churches, 
where discussions ‘were held on how 
church young people’s work might be 
most effectively implemented. Most ot 
their ideas and adventures have yet to 
be told. 

In the Borinage section of Belgium, 
where the mining and heavy industry 
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Italian youth helps lay foundation for Alpen Christian community 


YOUTH SHOW HOW 


is located, thirty young men and wom- 
en of high school and college age live 
during vacation in the homes of the 
miners. One boy 1s the son of a textile 
industry manager; another the son of 
a professor; one of the girls, the daugh- 
ter of a pastor. During their two or 
three-week holiday periods, they are 
having the opportunity of knowing 
and understanding people from a dif- 
ferent social and economic background, 
who think quite differently about poli- 
tics too. Their days are spent in the 
pits with the miners, working in some 
of the heavy industries, visiting the 
famous glass works. Evening hours 
pass rapidly in discussions with the 
miners families. As most good bull 
sessions go, these cover a multitude of 
questions, but always the theme is the 
relationship of Christianity to the 
“Class struggle.” The project was 
started about a year ago and has been 
enthusiastically received by workers 
and young people alike who = are 
anxious to understand each other. 


New German Leadership 


Among the projects of Christian 
youth in Germany is the proposed plan 
for an international leadership train- 


ing course to be held in Bad Bohl trom 
May 20-26, 1948. About 40 German 
young people and an equal number of 
foreign church youth will spend a 
week together in study, discussions and 
fellowship. All expenses will be paid 
for the outsiders once they are within 
the German borders except for food, 
which is too difficult to obtain there. 
“This is one way,’ said Pastor Manfred 
Muller of Stuttgart, head of the Ger- 
man Protestant Youth work, “in which 
we can express our gratitude to those 
countries which have so generously 
given hospitality to some of our youth, 
and have generally been concerned 
about our welfare.” 

The significance of the Bad Bohl 
conference is plain. One of the main 
problems the German church is now 
facing is the shortage of qualified lead- 
ers, particularly among the younger 
generation. Over six million men were 
either killed during the war or have 
never returned; many of these were 
church laymen and pastors. It is hoped 
that the week of concentrated training 
and tellowship will better qualify these 
youths as leaders their home 
churches, and that through contact 
with youth from abroad, some of the 
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Eleanor Durham 


feeling of isolation which has become 
so prevalent among German young 


people may be dissolved. 


In Italy, visit that small Protestant 
minority which lives and grows amid 
a longstanding Catholic civilization. 
The young General Secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement, Tullio 
Vinay, is on the move constantly, cov- 
ering the “boot” from Sicily to Milan. 
One of the most interesting projects in 
which these young people are en- 
gaged is the construction of a small 
village, Agapé, high in the Waldensian 
Alps, which when completed will serve 
as a center for interdenominational, 
international church youth conterences. 
The building is being done by young 
Italian, Swiss, and French (they hope 
to include more nationalities next year ) 
who donate their time during vaca- 
tions to level the earth and cement the 
walls of their community. Real sacri- 
fice has become a symbol ot Agapé: 
four young girls who held a _ benefit 
during their holidays and collected a 
total of 43,000 lire for it; professional 
workmen who generously give their 
time and energy in directing the difh- 
cult tasks which young inexperienced 
hands are not competent to handle: 
many youths who have lived in primi- 
tive conditions, working from the crack 
of dawn until the last evening sun rays 
slanting down the mountain side. The 
word Agapé is of course Greek, mean- 
ing “Christian love.” These youngsters 
in their work and in their plans for 
the future are really building a com- 
munity based on Christ’s life. 


Most of All, CIMADE 


Much has been written already about 
ciMaDE, the French Protestant Youth 
committee for refugees; much more 
will be written, for few organizations 
have such an enviable record of conse- 
crated Christian service. These young 
people understood even before the war 
what “displacement” meant, for they 
already had within their borders many 
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political and racial outcasts. During 
the war this number was greatly 
swelled by prisoners of war, deportees 
doing torced labor, internees of con- 
centration camps, people who were be- 
ing transported from one country to 
another with no place to call home. 


So decided to establish bar- 
racks among these uprooted people, 
many of the structures given by the 
Reconstruction Department of _ the 
World Council of Churches. In St. 
Francis, the port section ot Le Havre, 
was built a barracks social center for 
dockhands who were living a nomadic 
in destroyed quarters; at 
Seine-et-Marne, a 


existence 
Seine-et-Oise and 
wooden reception center was erected 
for Polish and Baltic refugees who 
were eager for an introduction into 
French life; another barrack was built 
for unmarried mothers. Each center 
created its own program, oriented to 
the particular needs of the people liv- 
ing in that section. Working in the 
foyers are teams of three or four young 
people, often including some Chris- 
tians of other countries, who are al- 
ways available for personal interviews 
and discussions. Besides the small 
apartment in the rear of the barrack 
which serves as their home, there is 
in each barrack a large hall which can 
be used for a recreation center, chapel, 
conference room, lounge, or dormitory. 


CIMADE still expanding its pro- 
gram. The latest addition has _ been 
the construction of another barrack in 
Mainz, located in the French zone of 
Germany, which is concentrating its 
work among the university students 
there. They are also sending team 
members into prisons and camps _ for 
condemned political prisoners in order 
to share with them the Christian mes- 
sage. 

Christians of today must have under- 
standing, imagination, and ambition in 
to present 
world the story of Christ’s love and 


order to a disheartened 
forgiveness for all men. The youth 
living in the Borinage of Belgium, 
the young leaders of the German 
church, the industrious youngsters giv- 
ing heart and soul to the building of 
Agapé, the French Protestants work- 
ing through cimapE,—these and many 
others like them are pointing the way 
to fellow Christians throughout the 
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How We Got Our 
Denominations 


STANLEY |. STUBER 


Here is a condensed though com- 
prehensive record of the Christian 
church from its beginning down 
to the present. The many branches 
of the church in America are de- 


scribed in separate chapters giving 


At your hoo store 


HE the historical background and chief 
emphases ot the Roman Catholic, 
2: Protestant Episcopal, Reformed, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, and Metho- 
a3 dist churches; the Congregational- 
Christian, Baptist, Quaker, Unita- 
rian, Universalist, and  Dhsciples, 
HE Smaller groups are included in one 
‘3 chapter. A final section, “Working 
4 Together,” deals with some of the 
agencies through which the de- 
=: nominations function cooperatively, 
HE “As nearly as a single volume can 
be, this one 1s complete . . . could 
hardly be more 
tian Herald 
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THIRD ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
ON RELIGIOUS RADIO 
August 2-27 


Nationally known leaders in 
Religious Radio uill offer train- 
ing in the following fields: 


Writing and production 

Goals and policies for Re- 

ligious Radio 

3. Radio in the Work ot the 
Church 

Open to those who have a re 

sponsible relation to radio in 

their local communities. 


ty 


Address inquiries to 
Dr. Ross Snyper, Dean 
c/o The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 


world. Through their living example, 
they are proving that “there is a force 
stronger than the war gods, a com- 
pletely new beginning, a power which 
can make a new man of an old one, 
give new purpose to the defeated. ...” 
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His AUGUST 450 delegates of 134 
communions assemble in Amsterdam, 


Holland, for what is hailed as one of 
the most important events of Christian 
history. 

The outward facts of the meeting 
seemingly call for no such judgment. 
The numbers are small. The conter- 
ence will vote no huge sums of money. 
It will make no political rearrange- 
ments. Indeed, to many it may hardly 
seem even relevant to the great issues 
which plague mankind. Yet this is the 
central fact: if God has His way with 
this first Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, whole sectors of the 
Christian Church in the world will be 
renewed and unified. 

As it meets for two weeks in Au- 
gust, the Assembly itself has two great 
purposes. One is to consider the great 
issues Which contront Christians today. 
The other is to “organize” to tackle 
these with world effectiveness. 


Four Issues and a Solidarity 


Issues to be studied are four. The 
first is—quite inevitably—the unity of 
the Church itself. Here there is hope 
for an advance beyond the thinking 
of previous great ecumenical conter- 
ences such as those at Oxford, Edin- 
burgh and Madras. Can we arrive at a 
clear conception of the nature of the 
Church, and therefore the nature of 
the unity which the Church should ex- 
press?’ What is the basis of this unity? 
Is it in the Bible or in the traditional 
experience of the Church, or both? 
Beyond this, how may this unity be 
expressed, and specifically how may the 
ecumenical movement contribute to it? 

The other study themes deal with 
the outreach of the Church: (2) The 
second issue is the fundamental mis- 
sion of the Church in the world: How 
can the Christian faith be made com- 
pelling and relevant? How can the 
different Churches throughout the 
world now take up their common 
evangelistic task? (3) A third issue is 


that of the function of the Church in 


AMSTERDAM is almost as famous for its 
hospitality to Christian World groups as for 
its canals, its tall peaked roofs, the cleanli- 
ness of its streets and the admirably ener- 

getic spirit of its people 
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MAINSTREAM 
WORLD CHURC 


For two weeks in Amsterdam this August, The World 
Council of Churches has its historic first Assembly 


By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


a disintegrating, disordered society. 
What is really happening in the differ- 
ent social structures of the world, and 
what is the distinctive contribution of 
the Church to reconstruction? (4) Un- 
questionably the most controversial 1s- 
sue is that of the role of the Church in 
international relations. Here the over- 
arching’ question is of course that of 
the conflict between Russia and_ the 
United States. What the Assembly will 
seck is no solution for the clash of im- 
mediate power politics, but rather a 
fundamental statement of the place of 
the Church in accomplishing a recon- 
ciliation in international conflict. 
Atter the Assembly has dealt with 
these four issues, its agenda brings for- 
ward the matter of organization and 
continuing solidarity among the 134 
communions. It hopes to create formal- 
ly a permanent World Council of 
Churches, determining its policies, and 
outlining its program. This in a sense 
is the most important function of the 


meeting, for it is in this continuing 


world structure that turther unity and 
cooperation among the churches can 
be achieved. 

Correspondence which has been tor 
many months pouring into the three 
ofices of the “provisional” World 
Council—Geneva, New York, and 
London—indicates an immense ground- 
swell of world interest and hope in 
the Assembly. Humanly speaking the 
meeting—preparatory process, actual 
arrangements at Amsterdam, program, 
leadership and all—have been thor- 
oughly set up. Yet the whole process 
needs the touch of God's hand if it 
is to be fruitful in life of the Christian 
Church. 

That the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches can be a virtual 
turning point for our day in the world 
cannot be doubted. But to make it so, 
our prayers must be constant, asking 
that the whole may be truly lifted into 
the Divine Presence, to the end that 
the Church may be renewed in this day 


of need. 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 


THE WORLD 


The eyes of the world are on Amsterdam, 
Holland, August 22-Sept. 5, when repre- 
sentatives of 134 denominations from 39 
nations meet to create the World Council of 
Churches. Students have played an important 
role in the growing unity of the church, as 
can be noticed today in the reports of their 
activities from around the world. 


WSCF ECUMENICAL COMMIS- 
SION. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation was one of the first “ecu- 
menical” (world unity) movements. 
Many men and women now creating 
the World Council first learned to work 
together in the student movements. 
Today the WSCF maintains an Ecu- 
menical Commission, with representa- 
tives of the various denominational 
groups from all over the world. An 
effort is made to keep in touch with 
members ot the Roman Catholic 
church. Its task is to help students 
understand that the ecumenical move- 
ment is not the same thing as inter- 
church cooperation, or interdenomina- 
tional conterences. But rather that it 
roots in a deeper spiritual experience of 
world unity in Jesus Christ. 

It is hoped that the various na- 
tional student movements will set up 
study groups on ecumenism, retreats 
and conferences, to discuss such ques- 
tions as the Biblical doctrine of the 
church; the dogmas, history, traditions, 
worship of the different churches; the 
principles of ecumenical work; the 
bearing of ecumenism on the mission, 
ary and evangelistic task of the church, 
including especially its witness in the 
political, university and social action 
spheres. 

The first national USCC conference, 
which will be held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, 1948-49, will be an “Ecu- 
menical Student Conference” in_ this 
sense, with 3000 USA students partici- 
pating. 


CANTATE DOMINE. The WSCF 
Hymnal of this title will be used at 
the World Council meetings in Amster- 
dam, because it is the only truly ecu- 
menical hymnal, with hymns in many 
languages, from different faiths and 
cultures. Do you own a copy? 
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RUSSIAN STUDENTS IN PARIS. 
The Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment in Emigration takes an active part 
in the lite of the Ecumenical move- 
ment. Last year, once a month meet- 
ings were held with the French Protes- 
tant movement and Roman Catholic 
Youth Organizations, to discuss church, 
theology, and ecumenical lite prob- 
lems. The meetings, under the lead- 
ership of B. Bobrinski, also discussed 
the meaning of the Oslo conference, 
and the participation of laymen in 
church lite. The Russian SCM cele- 
brates an early liturgy in their church 
once a month. This is growing in pop- 
ularity as “an event in our common 
around 


spiritual lite, gathering us 


Christ.” 
SOUTH INDIA. 


achievements in church union has been 
the recent organization of the United 
Church of South India, which drew 
together such diverse groups as Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians. The 
Bishop of Madras has sent a message 
to the Student Christian Movement 
congratulating students on their part 
in this church union. 

He said: “The last National Conter- 
ence of the SCM asked tor Church 

three Many 
unrealistic toolishness. 


One of the real 


Union — within 
thought this 

There are still many divisions among 
Christians to be healed. . . . May God 
bring to completion throughout the 
world that work which he has begun 
here in South India, and may you and 
all members ot the Student Christian 


be strengthened and_ in- 


years. 


Movement 
spired to play your part in_ bringing 
about that consummation.” 


ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE. At 
Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, Switz- 
erland, the World Council ot Churches 
(in process of formation) has sponsored 
short courses tor theological students, 
and for lay church leaders, in an effort 
to strengthen and reconstruct the Euro- 
pean churches. A number of American 
leaders have 


students student 


participated the youth 


courses. The Chateau has also been 


workers 
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used tor many student conferences. 

It is significant to note the emphasis 
upon lay leadership throughout the 
ecumenical movement, as it is develop. 
ing. It is not just a movement of clergy, 
but like the student movements it js 
stressing the responsibility of Chris- 
tians in every vocation. Students have 
returned trom sessions in the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute fired with zeal to start 4 
similar program of ecumenical lay edu- 
cation at home. 


BRAZIL, FOR INSTANCE. From 
February 11-29 in Sao Paulo, Brazil, an 
“Ecumenical Institute’ was held for 
student and church youth leaders, as a 
training course for the work of the 
SCM in Brazil, and of the church stu- 
dent tellowships. This came about as a 
direct result of the visit of Jorge Cesar 
Mota to Bossey in 1946, and of the 
presence in Bossey this winter of 
Leticia Thenn de Barros, a Brazilian 
student. 


PAX ROMANA GREETINGS. The 
following is from the greeting to the 
World's Student Christian Federation 
from Pax Romana in Fribourg (Pax 
Romana is the world Roman Catholic 
student fellowship). “We should not 
like to let this ‘Church Unity Octave’ 
pass without writing to say how deeply 
the members of Pax Romana are united 
with you and the members of the Fed- 
eration during these days of special 
prayer. It is indeed one same _ prayer 
which is in all hearts and on all lips 
during this week: the prayer of Our 
Lord Himself, which you have taken 
as a motto for the Federation, ‘That 
all may be one.’ 

“To make this prayer is already to 
take a sure step towards the unity we 
desire; it is also to derive new strength 
from the thought of the reality of our 
Christian faith, only source of true 
unity in the discord and uncertainty of 
international life today, and if it brings 
us in this way closer to all who share 
our Christian faith, it must make us 
think with special gratitude of those, 
like yourselves, who work side by side 
with us for the cause of Christianity.” 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 
FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Students Study at Lake Success 


Fifty students will spend a week 
(June 13-18) in New York and at Lake 
Success visiting the sessions of the 
United Nations. The group will ‘meet 
with delegates from member nations 
and with some of the secretariat; they 
will study problems of the United Na- 
tions and consider the _ responsibility 
Christian. students have in the build- 
ing of world community. It 1s hoped 
that there will be in the group students 
from other countries who can help in- 
terpret the various national and inter- 
national problems. Inexpensive housing 
is being arranged, in a college or com- 
munity center. Room, board and trans- 
portation costs approximate $40 for the 
six days. Registration fee is $10.00. 

Interested? Then write to: Miss Jim- 
mie Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York 22, N. Y. 
YWCA Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, Tex. 
Out of the pages of the old, yellowed, 
YWCA scrapbook spilled the fashion, 
speech, music, and thought of the past 
and plans tor the future as the Univer- 
sity celebrated its diamond jubilee. 

Narrators, costumed in the black cot- 
ton stockings, long skirts, and leg-o- 
mutton sleeves of the day, opened the 
scrapbook to a picture of a room in 
the girls’ dormitory on March 2, 189%, 
the day after the student YWCA was 
established on the university campus. 

Blanche, the suffragette, orated 
against “men, the tyrants who drive 
women to the kitchen and drudgery,” 
while Abbie clutched to her heart a pic- 
ture of her beloved mustachioed Percy. 

Patience, the physical culture enthu- 
siast, showed off her black sateen 
bloomers and blouse. Nellie read a 
typewritten letter from her chum who 
had enrolled in one of the YWCA’s 
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typewriting classes. The five girls 
chimed in on the verses and chorus of 
“Heaven Will Protect the Working 
Girl.’ A YWCA canteen in 1918 was 
pictured on the next page of the scrap- 
book. To entertain the doughboys 
Helen sang “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning’ and “K-K-K-Katy.” 

A talk, “Looking Ahead,” by Mar- 
garet Fisher, regional secretary of the 
Student YWCA, climaxed the day. She 
said that in the next five years the 
women of the YWCA will be on the 
firing line as women, as students, and 
in terms of race relations.—NANCIE FOs- 
TER 


Integrated Staff 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, 
Ohio. The YMCA staff (see cut) is 


representative of various races and sec- 


tions of the country. In the usual order, 
are Cecil Thomas, executive; Joe Mixer, 
associate; Nisao Furato, office secretary; 
and Russell Jones, associate. In the stu- 
dent body ot some 25,000 there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 Negro students. The 
“Y" membership betters this, one to 
twenty-five ratio with one-to-ten rep- 
resentation. Several important cabinet 
positions are held by Negroes. 

The integration program is_attrib- 
uted to the efforts of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the University YMCA, Cecil 
A. Thomas. He worked for a year at 


Fisk University and for two years at 
an American Missionary Association 
school betore coming to Ohio State. 


Form Political Effectiveness 
Committee 

NEW york, New York. The Metro- 
politan Student Christian Council, 
which unites the Christian Associations 
in New York colleges, has a new Po- 
litical Effectiveness Committee. It’s 
purposes are: 


To study and discuss urgent socio-political 
issues Which we feel to be of vital concern to 
Christian students. 

To distribute our findings among the vari- 
ous groups represented in MSCC. 

To stimulate interest in political affairs in 
the various groups represented in MSCC. 

To take independent political action as a 
committee. 


The committee states that it will 
“strive to develop Christian criteria for 
socio-political action and in our de- 
cisions we shall express our cognizance 
ot divergent Christian opinion and give 
. When and if 


we cooperate with any other group, the 


full credence thereto. . . 


basis of our cooperation shall be clearly 
stated; where cooperation is limited to 
specific issues, it shall be so stated.” 


Hold Faculty Symposium Series 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Ill. 
The YMCA Faculty Symposium Series 
was so popular that it has been expand- 
ed to include sponsorship by the 
YWCA. The theme for the year was 
“Education for Social Responsibility.” 


Build Vet-Ville YMCA 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Construction has begun on 
a Vet-ville Branch of the YMCA. The 
building, costing $12,000, will contain 
an auditorium seating 200 people, of- 
fices, a projection room and a room for 
the Co-op store. 
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Hove You Facts? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The Inter-Church Council of the 
University of California at Berkeley is 
working to secure religious recogni- 
tion on our campus. It has been the 
policy of the university to keep all 
religious activities out of our campus 
life and our curriculum free of courses 
on religion. 

In pursuing our project we thought 
it wise to look into the situation on 
other state campuses. We would like 
very much to hear from your readers, 
(especially those in State Universities ) 
about the type of religious recogni- 
tion, or lack of it, which exists on 
their campuses. We are interested in 
knowing if the students may use the 
college facilities for any of their meet- 
ings, whether they have a_ chapel, 
whether courses in religion are offered, 
and if faculty and administration take 
a favorable view of religion on the 
campus. 

Since we plan to launch our cam- 
paign early in the new semester, we 
would greatly appreciate a quick re- 
ply. Please address: Donald Nelson, 
2523 Hillegass Avenue, Berkeley 4, 
California—NANCy BAILEY, Co-Chair- 
man, Inter-Church Council, University 


of California, Berkeley. 
Reply on IVCF 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I agree with Franklin H. Littell 
(February INTERCOLLEGIAN) when he 
deplores the shameful illiteracy ot 
many Christian youth today; but I 
cannot agree that a solution for this 
illiteracy is to be found in the teach- 
ings of IVCF. Those in the liberal 
tradition cannot subscribe to the funda- 
mental position of accepting the Bible 
as the word-for-word, noun-and-verb 
Word of God. Such a view is dia- 
metrically opposed to the liberal “inter- 
pretation” of the Scriptures, and neither 
lends itself to compromise without the 
obliteration of one or both. 

What we should learn from IVCF, 
however, is that our Christian belief 
and our Christian action are each de- 
rived from the Bible, and that we can- 
not live Christian lives nor promote 
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Christian action without a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. To this end, it is 
imperative for us, following their lead 
to some extent, to study the Bible under 
competent leadership, to learn to place 
more reliance on personal prayer, and 
to translate the zeal thus acquired into 
Christian Action.—MADISON L. SHEELY, 
jr., President, Minnesota Congrega- 
tional Student Fellowship. 


Clarence Shedd Says 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I should like to call to your attention 
a significant little booklet entitled 
Factors Affecting the Religion of Col- 
lege Students, by Robert Ora Smith. It 
is an objective study of the factors in 
undergraduate life which strengthened 
or weakened the religious life of stu- 
dents and which led to both the 
strengthening of Christian decision and 
the specific decision for Christian min- 
istry. The data for the study, gathered 
while Bob Smith was a student here 
at Yale Divinity School, is a study of 
the home and college religious influ- 
ences of 150 of our Yale Divinity stu- 
dents. These students are a good cross- 
section of the men who are heading 
for the ministry in these days. They 
come from a good many states across 
the country and they also represent a 
wide range of differing social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds as well as some 28 
or 30 denominations. I think you will 
want to study this data in a rather de- 
tailed way because of the bearing it 
has on the problem of recruiting for the 
Christian ministry. It will be of very 
great use to all groups that are dealing 
with enlistment for Christian vocation. 

In this paper-bound 194-page book’ 
Mr. Smith makes a very important con- 
tribution to the problem of religion in 
higher education.—CLARENCE P. SHEDD, 
Department of Religious Education, 
Yale Divinity School. 


1 Order from Robert O. Smith, Lane Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.50. 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 


Put the complete set on 
Te your home, school, library, 
cnepemenemmilinaemen office, and church book- 
< shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


ssociation Press 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 


The Co-Winners 
of the 1 948 


The Religion 
of Maturity 
by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


The author asks, ‘What is ‘true reli- 
gion’?” and finds his answer in the 
mind of Jesus: what He took from 
His spiritual heritage; what He dis- 
carded; what He himself contributed 
and its meaning for our times—she 
religion of maturity, as revealed by 
Jesus. The book is divided into five 
convenient sections: I—The Pro- 
phetic Word; 1—Jesus and the Reli- 
gion of the Altar; Wi—Jesus and the 
Religion of the Book; 1\V—Jesus and 
the Religion of the Throne; V—The 
Religion of Maturity. $3 


Prayer and 


the Common Life 
by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


This deeply devotional book is writ- 
ten under the conviction that “of 
all the things the world now des- 
perately needs, none is more needed 
than an upsurge of vital, God-cen- 
tered, intelligently guided prayer.” 
Miss Harkness has produced a work 
of high order, with a popular appeal 
to all who seek to live creatively and 
harmoniously with God and man. 
The thirteen chapters are divided 
into three sections: I—The Founda- 
tions of Prayer; 11— Methods of Prayer; 
Il1— The Fruits of Prayer. $2.50 


John Wick Bowman, 
Robert Dollar profes- 
sor of New Testament 
Interpretation, San 
Francisco Theological 
Seminary. 


Georgia Harkness, 
professor of applied 
theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


At All Bookstores... 
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“ those who do insist that the real and 
the ideal are dynamically continuous are 
those by whom the world is to be saved.”— 
William James 


Summer Means Service 

Salvation 1s an empty concept if di- 
vorced from service. You will have a 
splendid opportunity this summer to 
render needed services in socially de- 
pressed areas in various parts of this 
country. Many who have tried it have 
come to know that through participa- 
tion in attempting to build a more liv- 
able community, you will yourself 
gain deeper insights into the meaning 
of our Christian faith. 

In a summer group you will work 
under a four-fold program of coopera- 
tive living, community service, man- 
ual labor, and spiritual growth. 

In our Baptist Summer Service Proy- 
ects, participating students dedicate 
their service for the six-week period, 
pay for their living expenses to the 
extent of $40, and provide their own 
transportation to the project center and 
return. 

The areas in which our Summer 
Service Projects will be held are: Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Weirton, West 
Virginia; Hulett, Wyoming; Harlem, 
New York City; Rio Grande, Ohio; 
Sacramento, California. We have proj- 
ects also in Puerto Rico and in France; 
recent political developments necessi- 
tated the cancellation of our project 
centered at the headquarters of the 
Czechoslovak Baptist youth in the 
foothills of the beautiful Carpathian 
Mountains. 

For projects outside the USA main- 
land, the quotas are practically filled; 
but many places are available for young 
people to serve in groups organized for 
domestic areas. 

To be considered as an applicant for 
the projects, you must be past your 
freshman year in college. Specify your 
field of interest and direct inquiries to: 
Summer Service Project Committee, 
152 Madison Avenue, 21st floor, New 
York 16, N. Y. Projects begin on June 
28th. Hurry! 
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A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 


Dr. Newton C. Fetter, Director 
Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 


A “First” in Detroit 

In cooperation with the Summer 
Service Projects Committee, the Coun- 
cil on Christian Social Progress of the 
NBC is sponsoring for the first time a 
Students-in-Industry Seminar in De- 
troit. Dates are June roth to August 
23rd. | 

The Seminar brings together in De- 
troit for two months a selected group 
of students who will secure jobs in the 
motor city’s industries, will come to 
know laborers and leaders—civic, in- 
dustrial and religious. Seminar stu- 
dents make first-hand contacts with typ- 
ical elements in America’s industrial 
scene. Two evenings each week are 
given to courses with competent lec- 
turers and discussion leaders. Field 
trips and recreational events are sched- 
uled. 

To be acceptable, applicants for the 
Detroit project must have completed 
sophomore year in college. For further 
information write: Henry G. Weston 
Smith, Council on Christian Social 
Progress, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Green Lake Youth Conference, 
June 16-24 


Let's remind you that Nels Ferre is 
to be the morning platform speaker for 
the coming conference. His presence 


Fun is all in a day’s work, on summer project 


alone is a guarantee that the conter- 
ence will be top-notch! But here are 
listed other luminaries who will share 
the conference leadership: Chuck Bod- 
die, Gene Bartlett, Bob Eads, Dr. Frank 
Leavell ot the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and Morse Bettison—to name 
only a few. 


Notes on State Conferences 

Ohio—Dean Wright and the Ohio 
Baptist State Student Commission are 
really rolling. They are sponsoring the 
first joint conference of Disciple and 
Baptist students of Ohio, April 3o- 
May 2. 

Southern California—The First Bap- 
tist Student Convention (we're getting 
a flock of “firsts”) under the auspices 
of State Student Commission, Al Bab- 
cock, Jr. (USC) chairman, was held at 
the University of Redlands during 
March 12, 13, 14. Main addresses were 
delivered by John Coleman, WSCF 
Secretary, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
John Skoglund, Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School. NB: A dollar was added 
to the registration fee, in return for 
which every delegate was given a year’s 
subscription to the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

Illinois—The 22nd annual Illinois 
Baptist Youth Congress (April 16-18) 
in Centralia, Illinois, had for its theme, 
“Christ, the Sure Foundation.” Along 
with Lexie Ferrell, who was also the 
oficial Waker-Upper, the featured 
speakers were Alice Brimson, Gene 
Bartlett, and Oliver deWolf Cum- 
mings. 

Pennsylvania—A conterence of West- 
ern Pennsylvania students was held in 
the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, 
April 17-18, with L. B. Mosely and 
Paul Offenhiser as leaders. 

Eastern Section Penn Conference, 
sponsored by the State Student Com- 
mission, met at Bucknell University 
April 24-25. 

Kansas—Kansas College Spring Ad- 
vance was featured at the First Baptist 
Church of Topeka, April 17. 

West Virginia—State Student Com- 
mission plans a conference for the first 


week-end of May at Jackson’s Mill. 
25 
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Dear Presby: 


To our graduating seniors, con- 
gratulations! If on to graduate 
school you go, take your Chris- 
tian insights with you, that your 
vocation may be underyirded 
with Christian taith. If into “lite” 
you go, line up with a church 
promptly... . 

A few of you undergraduates 
will be privileged to attend work 
camps or work-study projects this 
summer; let me urge all the rest 
of you to find a place of service 
where you are. “Summer service” 
is a must. 


Summertime Is Montreat Time 


Summertime is Montreat time in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. A green beauty-spot in 
the North Carolina mountains, this “church 
summer home” offers many unexcelled sum- 
mer opportunities. Here are a few: © 


The Presbyterian Educational Asso- 
ciation of the South (its largest section 
is the one on Student Work) meets at 
Montreat the last week in June. Sir 
Alfred Zimmern of Oxford and Dr. 
Albert Outler of Yale are the main 
speakers. Again this year college pro- 
fessors will have a special section to 
consider the role of the Christian pro- 
fessor in the university. 


The Assembly's Youth Council meets 
July 23-29. The Westminster Fellow- 
ship Council is an autonomous section 
thereof—and important plans tor West- 
minster Fellowship will be made at 
Montreat. 


The annual Young People’s Leader- 
ship School will be host to about sixty 
presidents of local Westminster Fellow- 
ships July 29-August 5. Wallace Al 
ston, Atlanta, and Harry Moffett, Aus- 
tin, Texas, are inspirational speaker and 
Bible leader, respectively. Mac Brown 
(V.P.1.) will teach the class tor West- 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN .. . 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director 


Sydniciel Shinn, Vanderbilt ‘SO, News Secretary 


minster Fellowship prexies. Most ot 
the adult leaders are college pastors. 


In addition to these Assembly conter- 
ences at Montreat, several of the Synods 
are to hold conferences tor college-age 
youth. Kentucky plans a cooperative 
US-USA 


Presbyterian conterence tor 


late June. 


Rethinking Real Issues 


State-wide conterences this spring 
making im- 
portant lite decisions. As Dick Wyke 
(Florida’s retiring President) writes: 
“We tace problems that cannot be 
solved by man alone . 


God at the center ot our lives, to give 


gave opportunities for 


. . let us place 
us stability and direction .. . each must 
evolve a personal theology applicable to 
the complex life situation today. . . 
It was on this note of challenge that 
the Florida Westminster Fellowship 
opened its Daytona Beach 
March 6-8. Later State-wide meetings 


meeting 


of Presbys were: 


West Virgima (US-USA), Camp Caesar, 


April 2-4 

Louisiana, Camp Grant Walker, April 
16-18 

Tennessee, Memphis, April 


Have You Heard— 

That in several ot our church col- 
leges the Campus Christian Mission 
idea has been tried with success, notably 
this year Hampden-Sydney and Pres- 
byterian College of South Carolina. 
The campus mission technique is much 
like that of the University Christian 
.. University Christian Mis- 
sions and Religious Emphasis Weeks 
have been held in colleges all over the 
southern: region. Jack Lewis (Texas 
University), Rob McNeill (Kentucky 
and Texas), Charles Jones (UNC), 
Pratt Secrest (University of Georgia), 
Robert McLeod (St. Joseph) have been 
seen and heard with appreciation, in 
Religious Emphasis events all over the 
southern college map... . 

Red-headed Eleanor Foxworth is 
meeting with many groups to discuss 


Mission. . 


questions of Christian vocational choice 


(she is Field Secretary ot the Christian 
Education Committee). Hank 
Crane, missionary candidate tor Africa, 
began in March a tour of college visits, 
Graduate of Davidson, Hank was born 
in the Congo; was captured during the 
Battle of the Bulge; is now a middler 
at Union Seminary, Richmond. Stu- 
dents are listening to his torceful pres- 
entation of the missions challenge. . 


We Are Proud of— 


Anne Shaw, President ot Westmin- 
ster Fellowship of Synod of Alabama, 
for her election as Prexy of the Wom- 
an’s Government Association of Uni- 
versity of Alabama... And Virginia 
McClary, likewise elected prexy of her 
Student Government 
Winthrop College. 


Association in 


We Have a Symbol Now 


The Assembly’s Youth Council in 
its 1947 meeting adopted the Celtic 
cross as our P.Y.F. symbol. The cross 
represents the very heart of our beliet 
—salyation through Christ's 
death and resurrection. The circle re- 
minds us that this redemption is an 
eternal thing; that it has a world-wide 
message. The Celtic cross is appropri- 
ate for P.Y.F.ers because it is the type 
of cross commonly used in the British 
Isles, from which our particular beliet 
came. Let’s remember our Scottish 
heritage, our salvation through Chnist, 
and our fellowship as_ Presbyterian 
youth, as we wear this symbol. (/# 
sterling silver: lapel pin, $1.50; pendant, 
$2.00. Order from your Presbyterian 


Bookstore.) 
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CCSF ASSEMBLY IN JUNE 


Dares: June 14-18. 
PLACE: Dehance College, Dehance, 
Ohno. 
Wuo May ATTEND: 
al-Christian students; 100 Evan- 
velical and Reformed students. 
Cost: $20 plus your transportation. 


100 Congregation- 


Those coming long distances will 
| benefit from the travel pool. 
| SPEAKERS: Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Yale Divinity School; Dr. George 
| Gibson, Pilgrim Press; Rev. Joseph 
Evans, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Lin- 
coln Wirt, Pullman, Washington; 
Dr. Bryant Drake, AND MANY 
OTHERS!! 
| For further details write to: Dr. Bry- 
ant Drake, Department of Higher 
Education, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
| Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Have you taken those final steps to make 
yours a significant summer? Find out about 
the student conference which will be held 
in your area. Look into the possibilities of 


spending the summer in a service project. 


Some of the latter pay well in cash; others 


pay even more in experience and new in- 


sights gained. (Write to: Dr. Bryant Drake, 


19 South LaSalle Street for details.) 


Deering Has Charm—Plus 


Deering Community Center, now 
the property ot the Board of Home 


Missions, is becoming more and more 


a denominational center for the New 
England area. Only six miles from 


$ 


Hillsboro, New Hampshire, it is easy 
to reach and is used each summer for 
a variety of conferences and_ schools. 
Massachusetts sends delegates there to 
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A page about the national Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 
Mariorie Rice, Wellesley ‘48, News Editor 


attend the Pastors’ School, and Camp 
Yiu Ch’ing, as well as holding confer- 
ences there for Junior High students 
and officers of the Massachusetts young 
people’s societies. The Ministers’ Wives 
of Massachusetts went there for their 
retreat, and the First Church in Spring- 
held uses it for a Labor Day week-end 
family camp. Many students from the 
New England area will remember 
spending parts of their summers there, 
either while it was still under the aus- 
pices of the New Hampshire Congre- 
gationalists or now that the Board of 
Home Missions has taken it over. Such 
centers of denominational work foster 
increased understanding between Chris- 
tians whose task is cooperation on a 
local basis. Such cooperation is a first 
step toward that wider goal of inter- 
national understanding which is the 
hope of Christians everywhere. 


Key to Students’ Deeper Concerns? 


In Brunswick, Maine, the Fireside 
Discussion Group featured a_ spring 
series on Marriage, Home and Family. 
Sub-topics were: “A Sociological Survey 


of Marriage,” “Marriage—Man and 


Wite; Mixed Marriages—Race and 
Creed,” “The Family,” and “The 
Christian Looks at Divorce and 


Planned Parenthood.” The talks were 
preceded by a devotional period led by 
students. (We wonder whether this 
series was inspired by the considerable 
number of married students on campus, 
or whether it was a student expression 


of concern about the difhculty of cre- 
ating a successful marriage and home 
in this confused time. Whatever the 
source, we admire the intelligent ap- 
proach which these 
flect. ) 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr spoke at the 
First Church in New England in Cam- 
bridge, Congregational, to more than 
1,000 students on “Beyond Law and 
Relativity in Morals.” This meeting 


discussions re- 


was one of a Sunday evening series 
sponsored by the United Ministry to 
Students in combining 
Protestant and Jewish students in the 
Harvard Square area. Congressman 
Christian A. Herter and Rabbi Joshua 
Loth Liebman were speakers in other 


meetings of the series. 


Cambridge 


John Oliver Nelson ot the Federal 
Council of Churches, (J.O.N. to In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN readers!) spoke on “A 
Christian Looks at Non-Church Jobs,” 
at Wellesley’s Annual Christian Voca- 
tions Council in March. His talk high- 
lighted student discussions of summer 
service Opportunities in religious edu- 
cation, YWCA work and service in 
the missionary field. 


Dr. Fred L. Brownlee, executive sec- 
retary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation (author of New Day Ascend- 
ing) spoke at a College Day rally at 
the Old South Church, Boston. He 
spoke of “Congregationalists on the 
Educational Frontier’; then all present 
saw the film “The Color of a Man.” 


Vale—and Let the News Come— 


All of you who have been contributing news material to our CCSF Page deserve the thanks 


of your News Editor—and | do appreciate the fine cooperation you have given. | hope that my 
successor, to be appointed at the June CCSF Assembly, will enjoy corresponding with you as 


much as | have and that you will send him/her more and even better news material! Don’t 


forget—it is you, not your editor who makes a good news page. Thanks again for your help— 


and joy to you in the future. 


MARJORIE B. RICE 
Mount Holyoke 
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The College 
Seeks Religion 


MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 

The primary purpose of this 
study is to determine the areas 
within which the American un- 
dergraduate colleges should as- 
sume official responsibility for 
the religious development of their 
students. The book gives the 
first systematic appraisal that has 
been made of this subject, and 
analyzes the association of re- 
ligion and higher education 
throughout the present century. 
“The book not only shows wide 
contacts with what has been writ- 
ten concerning the religious life 
on the American campus, but 
also a firsthand knowledge of 
concrete problems. . . . Dr. Cun- 
inggim’s book should be in every 
college library and on the shelves 
of many educators.”—CAristian 
Advocate 


$4.00 


College Reading 
and Religion 


Sponsored by the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, and 

The Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education 

This book examines the required 
reading of college students, and 
through this reading surveys the 
general situation of religion in 
American colleges today. Four- 
teen distinguished authorities 
deal with the situation in their 


respective fields. 


$5.00 


At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE BRASS RING 


Nancy Haney, Assistant Editor of 
the glamorous “Woman's Press” 
offers these searching summations 
to help you decide what’s worth 
while in movies. 


While the Hollywood mass production mer- 
ry-go-round of the past several years has re- 
duced to a minimum the number of brass 
rings available to the movie-goer, three films 
making the current circuits are, for one reason 
or another, thoroughly worthwhile: 

Number one of these is THE SEARCH; the 
first American movie to match the realism 
ot such foreign films as SHOESHINE. Photo- 
graphed almost entirely in Germany, with 
only a few unobtrusively excellent  profes- 
sional actors, the pathetic story of a refugee 
boy is told simply, dramatically. Karel, multi- 
plied by the thousands, represents all the 
children we are trying to help through the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, and sim- 
ilar efforts. 

Separated from his mother after Nazis ar- 
rested his family, found and_ temporarily 
adopted by a friendly GI, slowly and_ pain- 
fully he learns what it can mean to be a 
normal, healthy child. After seeing THE 
SEARCH, none of us can help but feel that 
Karel is our problem, and nine-year-old Ivan 
Jand| does a wondertul job in making him 
unforgettable. The children may have been 
amateur actors, but their starved and ancient 
faces, their emaciated and deformed bodies re- 
veal experiences in living that they should 
never have had. 

ALL MY SONS will surprise many of you, 
because in some ways it surpasses last year’s 
stage success in its ruthless damning of a 
manufacturer whose compromise with hon- 
esty cost the lives of at least twenty pilots— 
among them, one of his sons. Credit goes to 
director Irving Reis for efficiently guiding the 
hitherto inept Burt Lancaster through the 
difhcult role of the son who returns to discover 
his father’s guilt. As in the play, the manu- 
facturer’s suicide is an unsatisfactory solution; 
but as performed by Edward G. Robinson, Joc 
achieves the stature of a real person. 

No matter what your housing problem, MR. 
BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM HOUSE 
will amuse you. When Cary Grant leaves his 
city apartment to respond to the lure of 
nature, he discovers what it means to become 
involved with architects, contractors, carpen- 
ters, electricians and all the other knowing 
people who build houses for the naive. If you 
have read the hilarious novel, all we can say 1s 
that the movie has chosen the best paragraphs 
and added Myrna Loy, Grant and Melvyn 
Douclas. 


SUMMER STUDY 


at 


Union Theological Seminary 
July 6—August 13, 1948 


Bible: S. L. Terrien, John Knox 

Church History: J. T. McNeill, M. M. 
Deems 

Philosophy of Religion: Richard Kroner, 
Jack Finegan 

Christian Ethics: Liston Pope, A. T. 
Mollegen 

Religious Education: W. Herriott, 
Wesner Fallaw, Ross Snyder, Clar- 
ence P. Shedd, C. A. Wise, J. P. 
Williams, Freddie Henry, Harold 
Fildey, Walter Holcomb, Harold 
Viehman 

Practical Theology: J. |. Cleland, 
N. L. Tibbetts 

Speech: R. C. Yarbrough 

Sacred Music: Marguerite Hazzard 
Ray F. Brown 


THE PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL 
for SCM officers and leaders, with 
Liston Pope, Jack Finegan, Harold 
Viehman, and Jimmie Woodward 


For information, write: 


Office of Summer Courses 
Broadway at 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


Oberlin offers.. 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


Life 

in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and §S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 


THE INTERCOLLEGIA® 
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